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ESSAY I. . 

The present is emphatically an age of phikNtopk* 
ical hiquiry and of corresponding improvement ill 
the various arts of life. No former period has been 
so generally characterized by a disposition to ques* 
tion the truth of those principk^y and the utility of 
those customsy which appear to have no better foun- 
dation, than that of antiquity, or common consent. 
This remark applies to politics and civil government^ 
to agriculture, and to most of the mechanic arts. 

In surveying the ancient world, as presented in 
civil history, we observe here and there a luminous 
region of some little extent. In successive ages 
jBany of the arts and sciences shone forth wilh great 
lustre in Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, Phenicia, Greece 
and Italy. In general, however, these lights were 
surrounded with great darkness. There was no sun 
in the intellectual heavens, to diffuse a powerful and 
impartial influence through ail nations, nor indeed 
through either hemisphere, or quarter of the globe» 
There was no constellation of smcdler orbs, unitedly 
^ftmggling with the darkness of the times. Scarcely 
|lPO stars appeared at once in their full magnitude and 
qdendour. Generally, when one rose^ another de- 

^dinedi or passed under a cloud. 
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In the most civilized nations of antiquity tW 
of wear were preferred to the arts of peace, f 
principal labour and study of mankind was to di 
men's lives, not to aavcy improve^ and bless. 
nominal patriot loved, or pretended to love his 
country even to idolatry. To that deity he 
ready to sacrifice the principles of justice anc^ 
manity. It was enough that his country was 
eminent in national splendour ; and it was a mai 
of little concern, whether this object were secu 
by improving the state of things at home, or 
spreading ruin and misery among the nations aro 
The spirit of war, indeed, the source of almost 
evil, which has afflicted the world, has been ch 
teristic of all ages^ from that of Nimrod down to- 
present. War has been the grand enterprise ofj 
generations and almost all nations ; and it has 
sorbed so much of their time, and property, at^^ 
strength, and zeal, and invention, as to leave co 
paratively nothing for those works of peace, for whic 
these resources and endowments were exclusive! 
designed. 

While the world in general has been thus eagerl 
engaged in murder, and plunder, and devastation^ 
some few in different periods have kept aloof from 
scenes of blood, and from those careers of ambition, 
which are connected with them, and have devoted 
their time and their zeal to study. To these we are 
indebted for a great variety of discoveries in regard 
to the laws, or operations of nature, from which we 
Iiare already derived ver^f important ^ds in the 
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eoramofi arts of life^ and which may lead to farther 
inprovements, surpassing all our present conceptions* 
The last half-century — the last twenty years have 
been greatly distinguished for the application of old 
principles to new and important designs, for the 
adaptation of machinery to almost every species of 
labour^ and for successive improvements in differ- 
ent machines both in respect to the despatch, and to 
the perfection of their operations. These general 
improvements are conspicuous in our country ; they 
are among the principal glories of the present age 
in Great Britain ; and, I believe, they are exciting 
a good degree of emulation in almost every country 
in Europe ; while a kindred spirit is difibsing itself 
more or less in other quarters of the world. 

In our favored land, improvements may be traced 
in the implements and operations of husbandry. — 
Still greater advances have been made in many of 
the mec/iamc arts, particularly in the facture ofnaihp 
and tarda f and cloths of various kinds. 

The wonderful advancements, which every one 
roust hfive observed in many arts of secondary im- 
portance, suggests a query of unspeakable moment, 
viz : Whether the improvements, we have made in 
the means and methods of common education^ cor* 
respond to those, which appear in other things, and 
to the superlative importance of the subject. 

To this question the deepest convictions of my 
liiind compel me to answer. No. It is unquestionar 
aUe inde^,that our children spend more weeks and 
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months in school than toe did, and^ I believe^ they 
are generally furnished with better instructers ; while 
they have more books, and in many branches de- 
cidedly better books, than were formerly in use. 
But whatever may be said of our elementary books, 
or of the improved modes and methods of using 
them, I am perfectly satisfied, that there is still room 
for as great improvements in some things of funda- 
mental importance, as have within the last twenty 
years been made in the facture of cardsy or the wat>- 
igation of rivers. There is a principle in human 
nature, corresponding to the mightiest elements in 
the materia] world, which has hitherto been little 
regarded in the provision of books for common 
schools ; the principle of curiosity ; that curiosity, 
which is the most prominent feature of the child ; 
which discovers itselfin lisping infancy by a thousand 
inquiries about facts and reasons ; which, if carefully 
nourished, would "grow with their growth and 
strengthen with their strength ;" operating on all 
the intellectual machinery as powerfully, as wind or 
steam in external nature. To avail ourselves of this 
' principle, it is evident, we must cultivate the under- 
standing; we must make this the leading object 
of all our instructions. We must give children real 
information, and this information must, from the ne- 
cessity of things, be such as they are capable of re- , 
ceiving and digesting. When they ask milk^ we 
must not give them meat. Still less should we give J 
them stones for bread. We must proceed gradually 
ttom the simplest things to those, which are more 



difficult, and must see that we do not overcharge 
their minds with wholesome things, so as to produce 
satiety, disgust, and mental debility. 



ESSAY II. 

The principles suggested in the former Essay, ap* 
pear to me the plainest dictates of philosophy and 
common sense ; and yet how little are they gener. 
ally regarded in the education of the young! Ho\it 
often are our children and youth launched upon the 
broad ocean of study without line or compass, or set 
blindfold to perform the most arduous labours ! In 
the study of Greeky for instance, a branch of learn- 
ing, in which philosophy might be supposed to have 
entire control, the first four or five weeks are con. 
sumed in a slavish exertion of the memory, with 
scarcely one gleam of light directed to the under- 
standing. This, I conceive^ is just as wise, as it 
would be to require a pupil to commit all the defini- 
tions and rules of arithmetic from beginning to endy 
before he performed a single operation, or compre- 
hended an individual principle. Instead of these 
four or five weeks, I should say that, after the alpha* 
bet is thoroughly learned, a single day, employed on 
a few of the simplest forms of the noun, the adjee* 
tive, and the verb, and three or four rules of syntax, 
is sufficient to prepare the learner for translating and 
parsing the first lessons of such a reading book, as 
we ought to have ; a book, so arranged as to illustrate, 
4(nd impress on the mind groAxxs^^ vsA ^^^^ 
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cessively, all the principles of grammar, at the very 
moment they are committed to memory. With such 
a book, and such a method, the progress of the 
learner would, I am persuaded, be unspeakably more 
rapid and thorough, while a tedious labour would be t 
converted into pleasure. The like observations ' 
might be made on the study of Latin. If we would 
do any thing thoroughly, or if we would do it with 
the greatest possible despatch, we must see that we * 
do not attempt too many things at once, nor too 
much of the same thing. A child may remove a 
mound of earth by little and little, on which, if at* 
tempted in the mass, the strongest num might expend 
all his efforts in vain. 

The same inattention to the order of nature and 
reason is observable in the rudiments, and ahnostthe 
whole progress of English reading. In some of the 
first lessons in spelling, the child is overwhelmed 
with words, which are totally unmeaning to him ; 
many of which can hardly be considered, as belong- 
ing to the English language. A multitude of others 
are of no present use to children, while perhaps the 
greater part of those, for which they have an tmme- 
diate demand, are excluded. The consequence ist 
tbataAer having spent many a tedious month on their 
spellings, when they are put on reading sentences^ 
they are every moment meeting with words, which, 
though perhaps familiar to theur ears, are strangers to 
their eyes. In this situation they hesitate and stani* 
mer, and drawl out every word, exhausting theur own 
spjntM, and those of their instrueter. Henoei I thinki 



we in«y emphatically ask, what is the use, or the 
proper design of a spelling-book ? Some perhaps 
may reply, It is to exercise the memory of children; 
to acquaint them with the proninciation of words ; 
and to prepare them for writing correctly in subse- 
quent life. All these things, indeed, may well be 
^j brought into view ; but, I contend, they should all be 
subordinate to another design, viz that of training 
the child more directly and effectually for the reaeL 
mg of sentences; that he may be enabled to read 
his first lesson of this kind with readiness and propri- 
ety, and grace. So far as memory is the final object, 
that will receive better nourishment from things xhw^x 
from the shadows of things ; and still more, than 
from the shadow of shadows ; I should as soon think 
of crowding the stomachoi a child with food, which 
I knew he could not digest for one, two, four, six, or 
ten yearsy as I should of requiring him to learn the 
orthography, or pronunciation of words, which were 
either to be forgotten, or to lie, as a useless burden 
on his mind for the same period of time. The mind 
of the learner should be like the lumber room or 
depositary of the cabinet-maker, where there is no 
superfluity, and no confusion ; where the use and 
desigD of every article is understood, and where 
every thing is so thoroughly sorted and arranged, 
tiiat^' when requured for use, it may be instantly found. 
Education, in all its branches, should be perfectly 
analogous to the gradual and direct process of nature, 
bi rearing the tender germ of the acorn into the ma* 
jlnic oak. It should resemble the work of the ma 
"^ aT> 
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iOTij who begins atthe/otinda/ton, not at the fop, nor 
the MiDDf^E of the building; who makes each 
course of stone or brick to answer the double pur- 
pose of filling its own proper place in the building 
and of preparing directly and immediately for the 
next course ; and not a single brick is laid without 
accomplishing both these ends. 

If I have not wholly misunderstood the dictates of 
philosophy^this gradual, direct and constant progress 
should appear in all the elementary books, employed 
in education, without excepting a single branch, as 
also in the method of using these books. 

To begin then with the foundation, and of course,^ 
with that, which is most essential to the building we 
would rear, we want a primary book for children,^ 
which shall contain the alphabet, tables of syllable^ 
lessons in sentences^ consisting of words, which are f 
perfectly understood by children, and of previous ^ 
lessons in spelling, in which every word contained ia ^ 
those sentences, shall be collected, and, as far as ^ 
practicable, so arranged, as to suggest the proper 
pronunciation without the use of any key. Let the 
divisions of the book be such, that.the child need not 
spell more than a hundred, or a hundred and fi% 
words, before he is put on reading the same words in 
composition. Let him, however, go over with tho 
spellings, till they are as familiar to his eyes, as the 
are to his ears and to his understanding ; till he ca 
not only spell every word without missing a letter 
but is able without spelling to read the colum 
from top to bottom as fast, as he will ever have 
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^ easioti to pronounce them. With this preparationi 
tile child of four or five years will, at the first glancei 
read the following sentence, more naturally, more 
gracefiiUy, and oi course more pathetically, than 
many of those adults, who have the reputation of 
:|i orators* After the ingenious child has learned his 
^ letters and his abs, a very few weeki, I am persuaded, 
are sufficient for all this. 

When we have thus disposed of one hundred of 
the shortest and most famiUar words, we are to pro- 
ceed in the same manner with another hundred of 
^ose, which are a little longer ; and then with an- 
other, and so on, till we have gone through with all 
L the useful words, of which the young child, in all 
Varieties of life and association can be supposed to 
know the meaning. Here, I conceive, the spelling- 
book should end, and the dictionary commence ; 
taking it as a leading, an all-controlling principle, 
that the child is not to be taught a single sentence, 
or vfordf without an endeavor to make him under- 
stand it. It appears to me indispensable to a good , 
system of education, that we have books better a- 
dapled, than any I have yet seen, for teaching chil- 
dren the meaning of language. We want a diction- 
igry, in which the wt>rds, that require the particular 
attention of the learner, shall, in some simple way or 
other, be distinguished on the one hand from those 
words, which are already so familiar, as to render it 
moie than useless, to define them, and on the other 
hand, from thfise provincial, technical^ and ^antie 
wcri§, which in dber pduU ot Nvev ux^^^s;^^ ^^ 
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j Actionable, as exercises for the young. 1 
mediate class of words, which occur rare! 
versation, but frequently in elegant writing 
definition, in order to prepare the young to 
ther with pleasure or profit, almost any I 
will fall into their hands. These definitio 
not be such, as t¥e often find in dictionaries 
books of that kind, which are still farther 
apprehension of the 'learner, than the ve 
they are intended to illustrate. A definitic 
not understood is no definition at all, it is < 
only to increase the evil, it professes t( 
Had we such a dictionary as we ought i 
should say, that children should no longer 
with few exceptions, they always have beei 
the meaning of words by accident, one in 
one in a week, or one in a month, perhaps, 
fifty yearSj to remain very imperfectly a 
with that language, on which they must d* 
all information and instruction, relative to t 
jects, which cannot be presented immediate 
inspection* On the contrary, I contend, tl 
nection with orthc^raphy, the meaning 
should be systematically and directly tau| 
indispensable preparation for readmg the h 
cief of composition ; and in order to reali 
benefit of those exercises, all the lessons i 
should be composed and arranged, as far < 
in such a manner, as to bring into immedia 
the words, which have been spelled and de 
sQcb a procegSj the ehild of sonunoa cai^ai 
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I doubt not, by the time he was eight y^ars old, be 
better acquainted with the language, than he now is 
at the age of fifteen. He would spell it better, he 
would understand it better, and he would read it nf- 
comparably better. 

^k. 

I 

f f ESSAY III. 

The principles laid down in the preceding essay^ 
are analogous, I think, to those, which are constant- 
ly acted upon by all judicious persons in the ordi- 
nary business of life. In almost every employ, 
ment, we may find those, who disregard those prin. 
dples, as well as those who observe them ; and 
there is a striking contrast in the effects of their ex- 
ertions. One goes to work, without considering 
what he wants, or what is necessary to secure the 
end, of which he has only an indistinct view. He 
spends a great deal of time and strength in collect, 
log things, which are not only useless, but are an 
^ incumbrance to him ; and, when he proceeds to the 
execution of his design, he is every moment inter- 
rupted by the want of something, which he has no^ 
procured, and which, perhaps, he knows not where 
to find. All is hurry, and bustle, and fatigue ; but 
little or nothing is effected. Another has a distinct 
view of his object ; he considers what instruments 
and materials are necessary to the accomplishment 
of his purpose; and provides accordingly every 
tUng necessary, but nothing superfluous. He ar- 
fimfge!% eVery thing in its proper place $ and, as he 
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pfd€«eds in hid operations, all is order, ease, an( 
despatch. Much is done with little apparent effort 
I appeal to every person of observation and reflec 
iion, whether the coutse, pursued by the former o 
these p^sons, does not bear a sad resemblance t( 
the course generally pursued in teaching children tin 
art of reading, and, on thd other hand, whether th< 
practice of the latter be not parallel to the methoc 
tro are now recommending. 

It is high time the subject engaged more genera 
attention, than it ever has done ; and I would cal 
not OT^y on philosophers, and men of learning, bu 
on all persons, who are at all in the habit of thinking 
on common subjects, to contemplate the enormous 
evils, arising from the general course of early eda 
cation. 

The first evil, which presents itself in this view o 
things, is the great wa>ste of time. If, with a little 
attention to method, our children might be enabled 
to acquire as much of real information in one yearj 
as they now do in two, three, or four years, the ag« 
gregate loss to society is immense, much greateb 
than would generally be supposed. While it is a 
very common error, it is a lamentable one to regard 
the time of the childy as of little moment. It is 
neither station nor years, but mind, knowledge, and 
practical skill, which make the man, or the woman. 
If we look through society, we may find many adults, 
who are mere children, even in bodily labor, and 
still more in every mental exercise ; while on the 
other hand we see children, who, in every thing but 
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animal itrength and staiarey are men and wemeit 

Let the year, for instance, between four and five be 
lost, it is lost forever. The child is one year longer 
in coming to maturity; and no subsequent exertions 
can ever make him what he might otherwise have 
be<en. 

But the loss of time, great as it is, is very far from 
being the principal evil, arising from the want of 
method in common education. While our children 
make little progress in real information, they co-e 
rendered in a measure incapable of future profi- 
ciency. The understanding cannot long be n^- 
iected without being stinted, if not thoroughly blight- 
ed. The mind as naturally hungers for truth, as the 
body does for animal food ; and it is no less unphi- 
losophical and unwise, not to say inhuman, to neg- 
lect this natural craving in the one case, than it is 
in the other. We should make it as much a princi- 
ple of conscience and cf feeling to supply our chil- 
dren with mental food every day, and if possible^ 
every hour, as we do to provide them with their ne- 
.eessary meals. I do not mean that they should be 
kept constantly at their books, nor that we should 
be perpetually delivering them lectures, which are 
addressed more to their ears than to their apprehen- 
nonsy but that we should accommodate ourselves to 
di0ir natural curiosity; that we should encourage 
tod answer their questions, and adapt all our in. 
ftl'^ctions to their understandings, so that every day 
im^add something to the strength and capacity of 
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their minds. But, alas, how far is this froir^ J 
we generally see in our schools, where, for sey 
years at least, the memory and the tongue are el 
thing, and the understanding nothing ! 

Some, however, may ask, by way of object! 
what has been said. If the understanding is 
neglected, and if the natural consequence of 
neglect is to blight the mind, and render it inca 
of future cultivation, how happens it that we si 
many rising superior to these disadvantages, an 
playing through the whole course of their liv 
much intellectual vigor P To this question I an 
that the mind of the child, however neglected, is 
entirely without nourishment. Like the young a 
mal, it picks up for itself here and there somethi 
to sustain its life, and contribute to its gratification 
In general it is not in schools, but in the common «| 
tercourse of life, that the meaning of language 
learned, and that the child is formed to a capaci 
for receiving any kind of instruction whatever.'*' 
Wherever he goes, wherever he is, he sees so mi 
thing, from which he learns something; by whi 
his mind is kept from falling into a state of torpor ^ 
by which it b nourished, and strengthened, and en« 
tertained. In general, the common school has never 
been, as it should have been, the principal nursery 
of thought It has not been the house of feasting^ 
but the house o( fasting ; where there has been al- 
most as little employment, or recreation for the mindf 
as there has been for the limbs, 

I am aware, it may be said, there is a vast differ- 
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enee between those children who have been educflt 

ed in the common schools^ and those^ who have had 

DO such advantages ; a difference, which continues 

through the whole period of life ; and this may seen 

incompatible with the representations above. Th< 

lact is readily acknowledged, but it may be account 

ed for in a differeat manner ; for it is remarkable 

that those children, who are kept from school, hav< 

in gt>neral few, or no advantages at home. Theii 

parents for the most part are both ignorant and vi 

clous. They give their children no instruction ; thej 

set them no good example ; they neither attenc 

public worship themselves, nor provide their chil 

dren with such apparel, as would render it decen 

for them to attend. 

That we are much more indebted to the commoi 

intercourse of life, than we are to the instruction o 

schools, for the formation of our minds and the difiu 

sion of practical knowledge is apparent from tb 

fact, that many of the most useful and most respec 

table men, our country has ever produced, hav 

been those, who enjoyed very little benefit froD 
literary instruction of any kind, whether public o 

private, but who became what they were, by th 

habit of observation, and a free intercourse with th 

world. Far be it from me, however, to represen 

that schools are not of the highest importance. Th 

preceding observations have been made with th 

tdte design of exposing some of the enormous evils 

> fllBOg from tb» invetem^ c\>&\«i% %1 \f^^\\>.%\\)K.^^ 
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parably more attention to tte memory, than we do 
to'the understanding, in the exei'cises of our com- 
mon schools. 



ESSAY IV. 

We have noticed some grand defects in the modes 
of instruction, generally pursued in the common 
schools, and particularly in relation to language. 
It is a notorious and undeniable fact, that in these 
schools, with very few exceptions, it has never been 
a leading object, nor scarcely any object at all, to 
mdke children acquainted with the meaning of 
words. Some of their first exercises have been 
composed|in a] great measure of words, |^of which 
they knew nothing, for which they had no use, and 
in which, of course, they could not possibly feel an 
interest; and this inattention to their wants and 
feelings, and to the final object of all their studies? 
has, till very lately, appeared through the whole 
course of their spelling and reading. Two incal- 
culable evils, arising from this neglect of method in 
the fundamental branches of education, were in 
some measure developed in my last essay, viz. The 
vast sacrifice of time, and the irreparable injury 
done to the understanding, by this long and sys* 
Cematic neglect. 

Another and a distinct evil, arising from this neg- 
lect,, is the diseouragementy which prevents many 
ekifdren from exerting the little mind they have. 
As no exertions are nii^e either to cbetVAi ^u^^vx* 
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ify their curiosity^ or to inform their minds ; at all is 
daxk before them; around them^ and within them ; Si 
they can see no use in the laborious studies to which 
they are called; it is not to be supposed, that thcfy 
should enjoy any pleasure in them ; and where they 
feel no satisfaction, they will not long discover any 
ardour. Instead of a few daySy our children afe 
kept toiling for weeks, and months^ and frequent^ 
forbears on a dry and insipid spelling book; and 
after all this intolerable drudgery, when they are put 
on reading sentences, they are totally unprepared to 
pronounce many of the shortest and simplest words* 
The consequence in regard to many is an uncon* 
querable disgust with their books. To overcont 
this difficulty, we constantly appeal to the ambition 
of children, the only principle indeed, on which m^ 
can rely, a^er their natural curiosity is extinct. Wil 
teach them to compare themselves one with another; 
to study, not to learn what b useful, but to excel, or 
to rise above their fellows. In this way many.indeed 
are excited, and made willing to labor from ti/eek to 
week and from month to month on things, which^ to 
them, are perfectly nonsensical. But whatever ad* 
Tantages may arise from appealing to such a motive, 
they are counterbalanced by great disadvantages. 
Children who are most capable of excelling, are ten* 
dered mori* studious and more successful by it; but 
tboie, to whom nature has been less favorable, and 
for whom above all others we ought to consult, are 
proportionally disheartened. The former become 
▼ain and the latter envious and idle. From idleness 
the transition is very easy to almost every species of 
flUicbief and disorder; and what was intended for 
1 sdHxd of wisdom and virtue^ too often beoomes Si 
9fib0ai of ric9 and folly. 

i 
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Snch are wmt of the eyils, resulting from tl 
igeneral neglect of that grand incentive to ment 
^xertion^ natural curiosity, and the constant appe 
that 19 made to the spirit of emulation. But tl 
evils do not close here. Generally those who a 
disgusted with the books at school, neglect the 
through their whole life. The mamy hours, whi( 
might be spent in useful reading, are consur 
«d either in idleness or dissipation. Such persoi 
are comparatively useless and unhappy, if not ni 
sances to society, and frequently <iome to an ign 
minious end. These unhappy tendencies of thing 
alas, receive no very powerful check from the publ 
institutions of religion. Many children are not e: 
couraged in attending on these institutions ; ar 
those who are, understand very littlfi of what th( 
heat* As they have never been taught the meanii 
of language, nor the exercise of their understanding 
scarcely one sentence in five is intelligible to ther 
before the age of ten or twelve years : and long b 
fore this period they may have formed the habit 
hearing without attention, a habit which may be las 
ing as life. 

I would therefore call upon every tender parer 
to interest himself in a subject, so vitally importai 
to the temporal and eternal welfare of his childre; 
And I would entreat the enlightened patriot ar 
PHILANTHROPIST to cngage with ardor and perseve 
ance in effecting a reformation, on which the pro 
perity of millions depends. 

The spirit of the age is the spirit of improvemem 
and this spirit is constantly increasing in zeal ar 
activity. Ever}- breath of philosophy, every breat 
of |.iBfiRTY and every breath of genuine christiai 
JTT faas the ^axne of generoui eoterprize ; &nd U 
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pn^ress of philosophy, liberty and christianltyi ren- 
ders it almost certain, that great improvement in th^ 
system of instruction must and will take place. 



The reader who was not before acquainted with> 
the fact, is hereby informed that since the first publi* 
cation of the preceding essays, a series of books, 
intended to facilitate the course, which is there rep* 
commended, has been published. The first, entitled 
the Franklin Pruner, which will soon appear under 
the 7th« edition, was published first in August, 1826; 
the second, entitled the Improved Reader, of which, 
there have been 4 editions, appeared first in Nor. 
1827 ; and the third, under the title of the General 
Class Book, in Nov. 1828. The object of the three 
books is to carry the child by an easy and gradual* 
process from his alphabet to such acquaintance with 
the meaning, as well as the orthography and pro- 
nunciation of common language, as will enable him 
to read with understanding and grace any book on 
a popular subject, which is written in a style either 
* simple or elegant ; while the lessons in reading will, 
as it is hoped, be found equal, if not superior to any 
•thers of the kind, in respect to the useful informa-* 
don they will impart, the entertainment they will 
afibrd, and the moral effects they are calculated to 
produce. That in some of their details they are 
susceptible of improvement, cannot be doubted, and 
every improvement, which may be suggested bj 
^eriisent or sober reason, the author will be dis^ 
posed to make, before the difOlculty is increased by 
H^peotjrping. 
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The size of the Primer is 54 pages^ I8ro< 
f)f the Improved Reader 187; and the G< 
Class Book 312. 

In regard to mechanical execution, the pr 
tors intend hereafter to print these books on t 
three different kinds of paper, common, ana fii 
if desired, will put them in difierent modes of 
ing, thus providing at once for the convenie 
the poor, and tne gratification of those, with 
the sa vmg of a fe\y cents in the price of a boo 
matter of little comparative importance. Both 
ever will be furnished on m(»derate terms. 

The books may be had on application to either 
publishers, A. Pbelps, or A. Clark, Greenfield 
Also of Richardson & Lord^and Pierce & Williams, I 
Dorr and Howlan 1, Worcester; S. Butler and Son, 
ampton; P. Allen, Pittsfield; R. Bannister^ Williaii 
Thomas Dickman, Springfield; Geo. Goodwin, 
Hartford, Con.; Durrie &. Peck, New Haven ; R. 
wood, Collins & Hannay, and J. Leavitt, New 
Webster & Skinners, Albany; J. 1. Cutler & Co. ] 
Tails, Holbrook & Fessenden, Brattleboro^ ; J. P 
Keene, and Isaac Hill, Concord, N. H. 

School Committees^ judicious pai 
members of Lyceums^ and all wiio fi 
interest in tLe mental and moral imp 
ment of society, are respectfully rec 
ed to examine and decide for themsi 
how far the books are calculated 
move some radical defects in our i 
of education ; and the query is ht 
suggested to the trustees of acad 
and the instructors of olYiex ^cViw 
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similar purposes^ whether a coano of 
study^ like that which is furnished in the 
General Class Book^ would not tend to 
supply some of the greatest and the most 
frequent defects of those^ who are to be 
employed in the instruction of common 
schools. 

To justify appeals^ which in the view 
of sbme^ perhaps^ might otherwise seem 
arrogant, the following notices and re- 
commendations are subjoined. 
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Extract from a review of the Franklin Primer, pobliihed 
in the American Joarnal of Education. 

'^ This little book is one of the most ingenious im- 

Erovements in this branch of instruction, .that has 
itherto been recorded in our Journal. "We 
would not leave this highly meritorious production^ 
vithout adverting to its excellent adaptation to the 
minds of very young children. All the reading les- 
fons are simple, easy, intelligible and natural in their 
style ; and they will prepare the little learner to read 
whh an unassuming and lively manner, in works of 
a higher order." 

From the Teacber^i Guide, printed at Portland, (Ma.) 
I^^ract. 

/ « The FRANKLIN PRIMER contains some of 
^ best Lessons we have ever seen. The style 
sjidsentiments are perfectly suited to the capacitv of 
m cUld, and is expressed in language which a child 
w^ienUndtu It is the st^W oi coxiN«t%%<\Qi^* '^^'^ 

\ 
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flimpiley natural aod lively. It is well suited to bani^ 
monotopy^ artificial tones, and every species of dul- 
hess in reading, and to form a habit of reading with 
emphasis, with spirit, with propriety." . 

In acommanication published in the Christian Register^ 
of Jan. 1829, printed in Boston, a writer under the signa- 
ture of ''W. R." while recommendiag the American Ly- 
iceum, speaks incidentally of the Franklin Primer, in the 
following terms, 

"That excellent little Book, the best perhaps, of 
of its kind, in the English language." 



TBB ZMPROVXnO RE^BBR. 

Lxtract from a review of the Improved Reader, publish- 
ed in the Greenfield Gazette and Franklin Herald. 

" We think the Improved Reader is well calculat- 
ed for the important place it is designed to fill. 

The style is simple; the pieces short, inter- 
esting, and instructive. Besides the excellent in- 
struction which it contains, in a familiar and engage 
ing form, it is well suited to do away that unnatural 
tone which children so generally acquire by reading 
what they do not understand. Any one who is at all 
acquainted with the state of our schools, and has ob- 
served the manner in which the younger scholars 
spend their time, will be sensible how much a book 
like this is wanted. We hope to see this little work 
extensively adopted in our schools." 

Extract from a notice of the Improved Reader, pnblMb- 
td in the New England inquirer, printed in Amherst, Mais. 

^We have not the least reluctance to reccomioMd 
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Hhe work to the patronage of all who are latereBted 
in the education of youth. The dialogues, anecdotes, 
essays, &c. cannot fisiil to be entertaining andinstruc* 
tive to children. A spirit of integrity aiid love per^ 
yades the whole.'* 

From the Old Hampshire Post, printed in Nortbamptoii 
—The Editor, spe&kiog of tke Improved Reader, remarkti 

" It is a decided and great improvement even 
upon ^ the best books of the kind, before extant.*' 
Its lessons are calculated strongly to interest the a^• 
tention of pupils, to keep their curiosity constantly 
awake, and communicate more real knowledge than 
other books of greater pretensions. 

From the American Advocate, printed in Williamstown. 

^ From the opportunities we have had to peruse it, 
we are satisfied that it merits the reccommendations 
that have been given it. The lessons are easy and 
simple, suited to the capacity of children and so ar- 
ranged that what is learned in one becomes of im- 
mediate use in learning the next ; and the child that 
has read it through, must almost from necessity, if he 
lias received proper assistance from an instructer, 
have improved much in the art of reading, as well as 
acquired much valuable information. A book of 
dus kind is much needed in our schools." 

From the Christian Register, published in Boston. 

"The Improved Reader. — ^^^This seems to us 
ft valuable book. We do not pretend to determine 
between all the works on education, published in 
tfiis hook-making age, which are decidedly the best 
of all. It would be extremely difficult and arro- 
gintlodoso. ' 

But in r^ard to this little volume, we think that 
kdeservei recommendation as aV\^^ 's'«^»s^is^ 
^miMaiy to an attentive patent ^ VmXx>)kX^^ ^^ 
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calculated to racilitate the labor of teaching, ai 
engage the interest, as well as promote the pro| 
of young children. It is compiled in a great n 
ure, upon a new plan, having the excdlent ad 
tage of compelling both teacher and pupil to a i 
active exercise of the mind, than is.required in n 
books for reading. A main object is to teacl 
meaning of words ; which is done by a seri 
conversations between a mother and her son 
which many important terms in common use 
defined with great simplicity, perspicuity and e; 
ne$s. Definitions also accompany the other less 
which are selected with a judicious regard bot 
entertainment and instruction. Directions are 
en for right emphasis and inflection in readin 
Upon the whole, the plan seems to be a good 
and it is well executed. It is designed to mak 
telligent and thorough readers, and to remedj 
ancient evil of children toiling through book 
book, and at last reading like machines, wit 
intelligence or graee* It is the introduction 
use of school books like this, which is to rid the 
of automaton teachers and parrot pupils. 

From Rev. T. Strong, Rector of St. James^ Churcfa 
Author of the Common Reader, the Young SchoIar^s \ 
oal, and other School Books. 

**I have examined the Improved Reader, 
have had a little opportunity to witness its utilii 
schools. Upon the whole, I am satisfied, that, ii 
hands of a judicious instructer, it will prove or 
the best books that we have, in the departmei 
education, for which it is intended. The lessons 
in themselves, interesting and instructive ; and 
definitions are so numerous, and, at the same t 
so plain, that nothing but. Very great stupidity 
AeedleuncBM (An prevent tVAdreii iTom xLxvdttii^ 
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iBg that which they read, and, consequently, receiving 
the greatest advantages in the earliest and most im- 
portant exercise to which their application is given. 
A book of this kind for the younger classes in our 
Common Schools has long been needed." 

T. STRONG. 

From Rev. Thcophilus Packard, D. D, 
^'Having examined the ^Improved Reader,* it 
appears, in my view, well calculated for our Com* 
mon Schools. The method of introducing as parts 
of lessons the definitions of words difficult to be un- 
derstood by young children, is excellent. The pie- 
ces, select and original, will doubtless be interesting 
and profitable to the youthful mind. 

THEOPHILUS PACKARD. 

From the Hon. Samuel C Allen, Member of Congresi; 
Extract. 

" In ))oth these works," speaking of the Franklin 
Primer, and the Improved Reader, " it has been the 
design of the Author to adapt the instruction to the 
capacity of the pupil, and to keep alive his curiosity 
by presenting to his mind new subjects always with- 
in his grasp in every stage of his progress. 

He has, it is believed, achieved what could not be 
done but by the union of philosophy and experience, 
and has given to the public a book which will aid 
and interest the young mind and expedite its course 
df improvement ^^ SAMUEL C. ALLE N. 

|*rcm Rev. S. M. Worcester, Professor of Rhetorick and 
Orator J, in Amherst College. 
'^I am happy to express my approbation of the 
If Improved* Reader.' It richly merits the patron- 
ajte of the public.^' 
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From Rev. Mr. Shephard, of Athfield. 
« In regard to the Improved Reader, I am please 
ed with the outlines of the work. Its design la eXr- 
ceJlent, its style simple and chaste." 

THOS. SHEPHARD. 

From Rev. J. B. Waterbury, of Hatfield. 

Sir: — In compliance with. your request, I have- 
examined the second edition of the ^ImproM^d 
Reader.' 

^^ I do not hesitate to reccomraend it as a valuable 
auxiliary to the modern improvements in school in-* 
struction. The arrangement appears good. The 
explanations are sufficiently perspicuous and concise ;^ 
and the moral effect upon the youthful mind cannot 
be other than salutary .'' Respectfully, 

Yours, 
J. B. WATERBURY. 

From a teacher of one of the first Schools in Massachv- 
•etts, whose views upon the subject of £ducatioQ have at- 
tracted much notice. 

" I am pleased with the plan and execution of it^ 
and think the work peculiarly adapted to the capa^ 
cities of children. I rejoice to see that those are giv- 
ing their minds to the subject of school books, who 
seem to know what the powers of the infant mind 
are, and how they are to be addressed. Among the 
most succesful of these public benefactors, I esteem 
the author of the ' Franklin Primer,' and the * Im- 
praved Reader.'' 

From the Berkshire American. 

The Improved Reader. It has hitherto been 

much of a desideratum with the public*, to furnish 

our elementary schools with Reading Lessons, which 

should not prove to the you0g pupil lo be xoriq sound 
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>ithout sense, /rom the inability of the learner to 
comprehend their meaning. This want is now in a 
measure supplied by an excellent work, entitled "The 
Improved Keader/* published by Phelps & Clark, 
Greenfield, Mass.. The design of the work is, to 
make the exercise of reading at school a pleasure 
histead of a task, by enabling the pupil to under" 
stand what he reads. This is done by commencing 
with lessons of the most simple character, the sub- 
jects of which are taken from the familiar scenes of 
life, the ideas expressed in the plainest language, and 
all those words, the meaning of which it is supposed 
the child is already acquainted with, are defined at 
the beginning of each chapter. This system of 
definitions is continued through the book ; while, as 
the learner advances, the lessons gradually lose 
somewhat of their simplicity of character, and ac- 
commodate themselves to the growth of mind in the 
pupil ; thus leading him on step by step, and en- 
gaging his mind by enabling him to understand as 
he goes. The pieces of which this work is com- 
posed, are mostly made up of affectionate dialogues 
between parents and children, and of familiar sto- 
ries, which, at the same time that they interest and 
instruct the tender mind of the reader, inculcate the 
purest sentiments of humanity, benevolence and 
piety.^' 

From the New Haven Chronicle, printed in New Haven, 

Connecticut. 

'Imphoved Readbk.'— '" We have long been of 
opioion, that the books used in our Common Schools 
fiir children who are beginning to read, are not such 
as are wanted. Something more simple, more in- 
ttroctive, and better adapted to the youthful mind, 
is ptrdcdi Suclii a work| if w« \i^^\i% ^or^ff^i^v^ 
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. lodge from what we have read^ is the ''Imjpeovb 
Keadeb.'' It contains mucli excellent instructioi 
and is written in a style of great simplicity, Tli 
design of the author in this work has been to adaj 
the instruction to the capacity of the pupil, andt 
keep alive his curiosity by presenting new objeci 
to his mind always within its grasp in every stage < 
his progress.^' 

From the CoDneclicut Joarnal printed in New-Havei 
Conn.—Extract. 

The Improved Reader. ''With the perusal < 
this Book, the writer of this article has been high! 
gratified. The arrangement of the Lessons is gooc 
the selections are interesting, instructive, and mora 
andthe whole plan is judicious. The introduction c 
definitions presents a new and useful feature in ; 
School book, admirably calculated to assist and en 
courage tlie young inquirer after knowledge. It is i 
work of much merit, and is deservedly entitled to ai 
important place in our primary schools. Much i 
now doing for the instruction of children, and muci 
Aiore may be accomplished by the^eiiera/use of sue! 
books as the Improved Reader.^^ 

From Mr. J. Stowell, principle of the Lancasteriai 
School, New Haven. 

'*! have perused the Improved Reader j whici 
you handed me for examination, with mud 
satisfaction. It contains much usefdl information 
communicated in such a manner as both to institic 
and please the reader. The plan of defining sucl 
words as the child is supposed not fully to understand 
it one which ought to be adopted in all elementan 
booktforchildfeii. /. STOWEIA,. 

1 
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From Mr. Amos Bmilb| Teachtr of the flowtitraet 
ftehoo], rVevr HaveD. 

'^ have examined the Improved Reader, and do 
most cheerfully say that in my opinion it is a book 
which will be found useful in our common schools. 
The business of teaching definitions, which I think 
has generally been too much neglected , is here very 
happily introduced. AMOS SMITH, J UN. 



;VBB waxnEOBUkiM ozjuss-book. 

Extract from a review of the work by Rev. Wintbrop 
Bailey. 

*' The Oeneral Clms-Booky hy the Author of the 
Franklin Primer and the Improved Reader J^ 

**We are happy to announce this book to our read- 
ers, because we believe it is calculated to answer the 
purposes for which it is intended, and because we 
think it will equal the expectations of those who are 
already acquainted with the two preceding books by 
the same Author. In all these publications the Au* 
thor keeps in view one great principle, which must 
be deemed of the first importance ; viz. that of im- 
proving the understandings as well as the memories 
of children 

'^ Without undertaking any thing like an analysis 
of ihe work, we would merely say that it contains all 
which the title page implies. There is great variety 
^ the pieces; they are short, instructive and interes- 
tiiig ; they are calculated tp excite and gratify the 
oiff^xmiy of the young ; they communicate much use- 
ful faiformation. These pieces render this work one 
of tbe most useful and entertaining books for reading 
Micboo)^ with which weare acc^u^\A«i\ io^^\fiL%^ 
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very cheap (otm it wilLbe found to answer the double 
purpose of aiding children in acquiring the orthog- 
raphy and pronunciation ofourlaiiguage, and impart- 
ing to them in familiar terms, a knowledge of many > 
important facts in history^ in the arts^ and. in common 
life.'' 

From the Berkshire American. 
The General Class-Booh — "We invite the at- 
tendon of our readers, and especially of parents and 
teachers to the General Class-Book, as advertised in 
our paper. It is compiled by the Author of those 
excellent school books, the Franklin Primer and Im- 
proved Reader. This circumstance is no small re^ 
commendation ; but we are confident the book will ' 
be found on examination to equal, if not surpass, the 
expectations arising from a knowledge of its author- 
ship. A leading design of this, as well as of the two 
former books, is to render the path, of learning pleas- 
ant by enabling the pupil to understand as he pro- 
ceeds, and to lead him by regulai' and just gradations^ 
through the parts, which are more easy^ to those thatj 
are more difHcult of comprehension. The lessonsj 
in reading are of an interesting and instructive char-| 
acter and all the words in the lessons of spelling ar< 
defined.'^ 

From Rev. Josiah W» Cannon. 
^^Among the various School books which have, oi 
late, been advertised for use in this part of our Coun- 
try, I have seen none, which, in my opinion, is better 
calculated to succeed the Spelling-Bouk, with profit 
to the advancing pupil, than the General Class-Book 
by the Author of the Franklin Primer, &c. TIm 
exercises in Reading are simple, yet fraught with in- 
struction »in things pertaining to real life. The Ic" 
^om in orthography are weW aTtai\^«^, ^c<i^t>im^ 



the most approved authorities of pronunciation, and 
accompanied by concise definitions, sanctioned both 
hy use, and etymological derivation. The book 
«eems well calculated to lead the attentive learner to 
an early familiarity with three important things which 
are fundamental in an education, viz. Reading, Spel- 
ling and acquaintance with language. 

JOSIAH W. CANNON. I Principal of jm^ 

^ iiamstown Academy, 

From Rev. Edward Hitchcock, Professor of Chemistry m 
Amherst College — J-^xtract. 

<< The General Class jBooA:."--This is the third 
of a series of works on the same plan, beginning with 
children in their earliest years, and conducting them 
gradually onwards through the elements of orthogra« 
phy, pronunciation and reading. We conceive that 
the defects in the books commonly used in schools, 
(and we speak after having had years oi experience 
in the business of instruction,) are really monstrous : 
Insomuch that we believe an ingenious school-master 
might teach a school with more success without any 
books, than with most o\ those in common use — we 
mean in the earliest stages of instruction. We do 
, therefore, think that the author of the Improved 
Reader is not too severe, although many may think 
him so, in his remarks upon common Spelling Books. 
The principal excellence of this work, and of the 
others which have preceded it, by the same author, 
consists in its adaptation to the capacities of children 
in the different stages of their early education, a cir- 
cmnstance, which, one would suppose, had been al- 
most ibi^otten by most writers of this class of books. 
We hope this work will have a fair trial in ail our pri- 
^poairj schools ; and we think it will be as successful^ 
§0 w^BOdentand the Franklin Primer and the Im- 
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proved Reader have bcen^ where they have been 

tried. 

Extract from a communication published in the Hamp- 
den Journal printed in Springfield. 

The writer after noticing the defects in the present 

system of education and the School Books now in use, 

speaks of the Franklin Primer, the Improved 

Reader and the General Class-Book, as follows:— 

<<It is obvious, that these books constitute a decided 
improvement in the way of learnings because they 
draw off the attention of pupils from forrM to things 
from words to ideas. This opinion is fully confirm- 
ed by the experiment which has been made in the use 
of them. This experiment the writer has carefully 
watched, and it has been in the highest degree satis- 
factory. These books are therefore cheerfully and 
earnestly recommended to the attention of all who 
are interested to improve the means of education in 
by far the most important stage of it — ^to wit, its eat'- 
liest stage. Well may the author of them say, as he 
does in the motto to one of them, in the Iscnguage of 
inspiration, ^^ I had rather speak five words with my 
understanding, than ten thousand words in an un- 
known tongue." 

Extracts from a letter to the Author from Hon. W. B. 
Calhoun, for several years Chairman of the Committee 
on education in the Legislature of M assachusetts, and now 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

In reference to the Franklm Primer,the Improved 

Reader, and the General Class Book, he says, " I 

gave them a very thorough examination, and foimd 

them so peculiarly adapted to the wants of children^ 

in the early stages of education, that I recommended, 

their introduction into our schoob at once. Th«!y 

are just the kind of books, that are needed^ as I thinki 
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ike the business of education pleasant and useful. 
11 things^ that can be put in the way of young 
ren^the spelling book is the most mischievous ; 
in as connected with the business of learning, 
child should from the outset understand every 
yds he goes along. This is evidently the object 
icheme of your books ; and they must answer 
lurpose. I congratulate you^ Sir most sincere- 
pon the happy changes, which they must be the 
IS of effecting in the syptem of early education.'' 
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^HB {iresent is emphatically an age of philo- 
^flijpfcieal inquiry and of corresponding improve- 
WiBDt in the various arts of life. No farmer pe* 
ridd has been so generally characterized by a 
dispositidn to question the truth of those jprtnct- 
pks, and the utility of those customs, which i^ 
pear to have no better fbundation, tten that of 
antiquity, or common consent. This remark ap- 
]^^ to pNiditics and civil government, to agricul- 
tsre, andHo inost of the mechuiic a^s. 

fOt survftying the ancient woild^ ai presented 

hiistory, we observe here and there a lu- 

mliioas region of some little extent In sueces- 

live sges maiif of the arts and sciences shone 

hiit^kikh great lustre in Egypt, Chaidea, Persia, 

flriipii^'tlreeee and Italy. In general, how- 

iMl,^^^peiie ^ghts w^ sufrounded with great 

dadcness. There was no sun in the intellectual 

t#tliiiltse a powerfiil and impartial infio* 

fbroagh all nations, nor indeed through 

INranpher^ or quarter of the globe. There 

111 jMllitMhl^ of snuUler orbs, unitedly 

Wi# 'Ihtt darkness of the tknes. 
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magnitude and splendour. Generally, wl 
Ipose, another declined, or passed under a 

In the most civilized nations of antiq 
arts of war were preferred to the arts ol 
The principal labour and study of mank: 
' to destroy men's lives, not to save^ imprt 
bless. The nominal patriot loved, or pr 
to love his ow^ country even to idolati 
that deity he was ready to sacrifice the pi 
of justice and humanity. It was enough 
country was preeminent in national spl 
and it was a matter of little concern, 
this object were secured by im]^ving the 
things, or by spreading ruin and misery 
the nations around. The spirit of war, 
the source of almost every evil, which has 
the world, has been characteristic of a 
firom that of Nimrod down to the present 
has been the grand enterprise of all gen 
and almost all natipns; and it has absq 
much of their time, and property, and si 
zxkd zeal, and invention, as to leave o 
tlvely nothing for those works of pe^M^^, i) 
these resources and endqwrnenW werp 
6|vely designed. 

While the world in general hwi<iB^^ 
gerly engaged in murder, and pliin^er^ 
iras^tion, some few in different 
aloof from scenes c^ blood, and 
l^unbitioii, which are iipEinedlfd ||i|ii 
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l^tfaiMe lie are indebted for a great Tarietyof 
discoveries in regard to the laws, or operations of 
natnrey from wluoh we h^ye already derived very 
importtot aids in the common arts of life, and 
which may 'lead to farther improvements, sur- 
paseiB]^ <aH omr present conceptions. The last 
twenty ftars have been greatly distingoished ibr 
thl^^^lg^lication of oldjarinciples to new and im- 
liNiesigns, l^^he adaptation of machinery 
every qiecies of labour, and for 8acce»- 
^veffienta in difibreat machines both in 
the deipatd^ and to the perfection of 
rations. These general improvements 
icttous in oar ofmntry ; they are among 
l^^id gkHries of the present age in Great 
and, I believe^ they are exciting a good 
f emulation in aimest every country in 
B ofe^ ; while a kindred sj^rit is diffusing itself 
^ ^ "Jess i» other quarters of the world. 

lEivoared land, iB^rovements may be 
trioeipi^'the implements and operaticms of bus- 
1iAf«lNpir> Still greater iMlvances have been made 
iiNlHif iMTll^ mecAontc arts, particularly in the 
of^illllly and eards^ and cloth of various 

idvancements, which every one' 
in many arts of secondary 
a query of unspeakable mof 
the in]ffovement#, we have* 

s^llkd methods of comnMneclvca*-! 

Hi ^1^, ^ich lyppeafrln others 
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ihitigs, and to the superlative importaace of tb 
^^Bubject. 

To this queflliQii the deepest ^nvictions of m; 
mind compel me to answer, No. It is utiques 
tionable indeed, that our Children spend mor 
^ WeelES and months in school than wt did, and, 
bdieve, they are generally furnished with bette 
inslructers ; while they have more books^ and ii 
many branches decidedly hetttr books, than wef 
formerly in use. But whatever may be said g 
\ our elementary books, or of the improved mode 
and methods of using them, I am perfectly satis 
fied, that there is still room for as great improve 
ments tn some things of fundamental mayortance 
as have within the last twenty years been m^e u 
the facture of cards, or the noo^o^tiot ofepitcra 
There is a princif^ m human naK(«e, corres 
ponding to the mightiest elements in the materU 
world, which has hitherto been little regi 
the provision of books for commoft scijhofda; 
principle of curiosity ; that curiosity, whic] 
the most prominent feature of the child; w] 
discovers itself in lisping infancy by a thoi 
inquiries about facts and reasons ; wluch, if, 
fully nourished^ would " grow with their 
and strengthen with their strength;'^ open 
all the intellectual aHuchinery as pow< 
wind or steam in external aaiore. To a?i 
selves of this principle, it is (^vident^ we 
*tivate the understanding M^d Bauflt m 
" the leading object of ^ ^st iastructioi 




must give ishiMjren real information, aiid this in- 
formation mustj from the necessity of things, be 
such as they are capal^le of reo^ving and digest- 
ing. When they ask milk, we must not give 
Uiem meat. Btill less should we give them stones 
ffyt bread. We must proceed gradually from the 
simplest thingft to those, ivhich are more diffi<^i|lt, 
and must see that we do not overclmrge their 
mods irith wholesome things, so as to produce 
^i[||iety, disgvi^ and mental debility. 






£SSAY II. 
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l|Cll#|Mill^pks suggested in the former Essay, 
appear Jlo^Bie the plainest dictates of philosophy 
and common sense; and yet hoW little are they 
ly regarded in the education of the young ! 
itfteii ife our children and youth launched 
upon Jthe broad ocean of study without line or 
compass, or set blindfold to perform the most ar- 
dMfas labours! . In the stpdy of Greek, for in- 
8U|iC<^j| branch of learning, in which philosophy 
it be supposed to have entire control, the 
\B^ five weeks are consumed in a sl^^h 
of the memory, pith scarcely one gleam 
It 4ii:ected to the understanding. This, I 
^e„ k just as wise, as it would be to require 
to eommt all the definitions and r\|les of 
\t^f^0M t^sm 6e|^Ding to jend, before he p^ 
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fbtmed a single operation, or coiaptejaei 

individual principle. Instead of these 

five weeks, I should say that, after the a 

'is thoroughly learned, a single dfay, emplc 

a few of the simplest forms of the noun, 

jectivd, and the verb, and three or four 

syntax, is sufficient to prepare the lear 

translating and parsing the first lessons of 

reuding book, as we ought to have^ a'^b 

^ arranged as to illustrate, and impress oh th 

r gradually and successively, all the princi 

grammar, at the very moment they are con 

[ to memory. With such a book, and i 

f method, the progress of the learner woul< 

persuaded, be unspeakably more rapid ai 

rough, whHe a tedious labour wodTdieco] 

iiito pleasure. The iik^ observations qpi 

made on the study of Latin. If we wo 

any thing thorougly, or if we would do 

the greatest possible despatch, we ihust's 

we do not attempt too many things at on 

too much of the same thing. A child i 

move a mounU of earth by little and lit 

which, if attempted intlie mass, the sii 

jfiari might expend all his efforts in vain. 

The same inattention to the order of 
and reason is observable in the rudimen 
almost the whole .progress of English n 
t In some of the first lessons in spelling, th( 

I is overwhelmed with words, which are tota 

|f meaning to "him ; manj of ^vhich can Iiai 
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isideBed, as bekuigiiig to the English language, 
nultitude of others are of no present use to 
l<lren, while perhaps the greater part of those, 
which ^y have an immediate demand, are 
luded. The consequence is, that after having 
Qt many a tedious month on their spellings, 
SQ they are put on reading sentences, they are 
ry moment meeting with words, which, though 
k|f« familiar to their ears, are strangers to 
ir eyes. In this situation they hesitate and 
Qfloer, and drawl out every word, exhausting 
r own spirits, and those of ^their instructer. 
ice, I thiak we may emphatically ask, what is 
use, or the proper design of ^ spelling-book? 
^ perhapi^ssiiiiy reply, It is to exercise the 
liiliT of cUl3»so ;> to acquaint them with the 
ifYJNCi^TioN of words ; and to prepare them 
writing correctly in subsequent life. All 
|i^ things, indeed, may well be brought into 
r ; tat, I contend, they should all be subor- 
ite to another design, viz. that of training the 
d more directly and effectually for the reading 
enUnees; that he may be enabled to read his 
kjjfsson of this kind with readiness and propri- 
, a^d gra/(^.. So far as memory is the final 
IQt, that will receive better nourishment from 
Igs |haa from the shadows of things ; and still 
!0^thilEi from the shadow of shadows ; I should 
Nioa tbink of crowding the stomach of a child 
1 tN>d, which I knew he could not digest for 
^twoi»4w^) six, or ten years, as I should of re* 
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"qnlring him to'learn the orthogfraphy,'or proi 
elation of words, Which were either to be forgot 
or to lie, as a useless burden on his mind for 
same period t>f time. The mind of the leai 
should be like the lumber room or depositai 
the eabinetrmaker, "where there is no superfli 
and no confusion ; where the use and desigi 
every article is understood, and wltere every tl 
is so thoroughly soisted and arranged, that,^ w 
required for use, it may be instantly found. I 
cation, in all its branches, should be perfe 
analogous to the gradual and direct procea 
%ature^ in rising the tender germ of the.cu 
into the majestic oak. It should resemble 
work of the nm$on, who begins at tltPtfaundai 
not at the top, nor the middle of the buikH 
who makes each course of stone or brick, to 
swer the double purpose ^f filling its own pre 
piace in the building and. of preparing directly 
immediately for the next course ; and not a sii 
brick is laid without lEicoomplishing both i\ 
ends. 

If I have not wholly misunderstood the diet 
of philosophy, this gradual, direct and const 
progress should appear in all the elementary bo< 
employed in education, without excepting a sii 
branch, as also in the method of using i\ 
'l^ooks. 

To begin then with the foundation, and 

course, with that, which is most essential to 

1^ feailding we would rear, we want a |)rlm8ry b 
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fo children, whieh aiiaU conUin the alphabet, 
tables of f yllables, lefsons in sentenees, consisting 
of words, which are perfectly understood by chil- 
difii^ aitd of previous lessons in spelling, in which 
erory word contained in tibese sentences, shall be 
collected,, and, as far as practicable, so anranged, 
aa to suggest the proper pronunciation without 
the use of any key. Let the divisions of the 
hmkM be such, that the child need not spell mor^ 
thjUL a. hundred,, os a hundred and iifly words, 
hefere he is- put on reading the same words' in 
compositicm'. Let him, however, go over with 
tliose spellings^, till; they are as ^miliar to his ^ 
e^ee>. an^^ey^aro! to- his ears and to his under- 
sUaiiDg ; /till he ean not only spell every word 
witlnut liaissing a letter, but is able without 
expelling to- read the columns fi:oni4o^tot bottom as 
&jrt, as^ be' will ever have occasion* to pronounce 
With this preparation, the child of four or 
years will, at the first glance, read the folloMF- 
smitehce, more naturally, more gracefully, and 
course mote pathetically, than many of those 
», who have the reputation' of orators. After 
ingenious child has learned his letters and his 
^ veryi few weeks, I am persuaded, are suffi- 
for all this, 
m. we have thus disposed: of one hundred^ of 
diortest and* inost famiHaF words, we are to 
in the* same manner with another hundred 
fdttch are a little longer; and then with 
» and so on> till we have gone through 
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with all the useful words, of which the young 
child, in all varieties of life and association can be 
supposed to know the meaning. Here, I con- 
ceive, the spelling-book should end, and the dic- 
tionary commence ; t^ing it as a leading, an dl- 
controiling principle, that the child is not to be 
taught a single sentence, or word, without tai en- 
deavor to make him understand it. It appears to 
me indispensable to a good system of education, 
that we have books better adapted, than aSkj I 
have yet seen, for teaching children th^ m^ai^ing 
of language. We want a dictionai'y, in which 
the wordS) that require the particular attention of 
the learner, shall, in some simple way or other, be 
distinguished on the one hand from chose words, 
jwhich are already so familiar, as to render it more 
than useless, to define them, and on the other 
hand, from those provincial, technicsd,' and pe- 
dantic words, which in other points of view are 
equally objectionable^ as exercises fi>r the young. 
The intermediate class of words, which' occur ;j 
rarely in conversation, but frequently in 'elegit 
writing, require definition, in oi^er to prepafe the' 
young to read, either^ ^ith pleasure or profit, al- 
most any book, that will fall into their heads. 
These definitions should not be such, as we ^o^m 
find in dictionaries and other books of that' kind, 
which are still farther from the appreheniiioR^ 
the learner, than the very words they are intended 
to illustrate. A definition, that is not undere^iidd 
is no definition at all, it is calculated only 
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cifase the evil. It professes to correct. Had vre 

sach a dictionary as we ought to have, I should 

say, that children should no longer be left, as, 

..with few exceptions, they always have been, to 

c^tch the meaning of words by accident, one in t 

day, or one iti a week, or one in a month, per- 

ha^s, and after J?/ify years^ to remain very imper- 

fectly acquainted with that language, on which 

r^^tliey mu^t depend for all information and instruc-* 

tion, relative to those subjects, which cannot be 

.presented immediately to their inspection. On 

the contrary, I contend, that in connection with 

orthography, the meaning of words should be sys- 

itematically and directly taught, as an indispenstti 

f Me preparation for readii^ the higher species of 

.(3ompositi(^^ and in order to realize the full 

^ benefit of those exercises, all the lessons in rea4* 

.^ing should be composed and arranged, as far as 

^-^m^y be, in sach a manner, as to bring into imme- 

> diat^ use, all the words, which have been spelled 

^l^fid; dj^ftned. By such a process, the child of 

l^jg^^^ifig^ r.npfl<*ity would, I doubt not, by the time 

^ht. years old, be better acquainted with 

!, than he now is at the age of fifteen. 

>uld spell it better, he would understand it 

e^ and he would read it incomparably bettef^ 
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£SSAY llf. 

The principles laid down in the preceding 
essay, are analogous, I think, to those, which rt& 
constantly acted upon by all judicious persons In 
the ordinary business of life. In almost every 
employment, we may fiad those, who disyngari 
those principles, as well as those who observe 
them ; and there is a striking <^iitrasl m Uie 
effects of their exertioHB* Otoe goes to work^ 
without considering what he wants, or what m 
necessary to secure the^d, of which he has onlj 
an indistinct view. He spends a^ great deal cST 
time and strength \tt cdQecting things, which aror 
fiot only useTess, but are* air incambrauce to him ^ 
and, when he proceeds t0 the execution of h» 
design, he is every aloment interrupted by the^ 
want of something, wh^ he has bo4 procured^ 
and which^ fiaerhaps, he Jianows not wheive to findl 
AH is kurry, and bustle, and fatigue ; but little dr 
nothing is effected. Another has a distinct view 
of his object ; he considers what instrument^^aAi 
materials are necessary to the accomplishment oT 
his purpose ; and provides accordingly Tav^ijr i^%jf' 
necessary, but nothing superfluous. Hi ^^nf^^ 
ges every thing in its proper place ;^n4, «B/hlli^ 
proceeds in his operatioits, all is order, ease^ ^Eolkt' ' 
despatch. Much is done witit little appardi^ 
efi^t. I appeal to every person of o^^l^ri^l^ 
and reflection, whether the course, pursued l^^lp*' 
former of these persons, does not bear a si^ re* 
semblance to the course generally pitrsued jNi^^ 
teaching children the art of reading, and, oii iSfS^ 
other hand, whether the practice of the latter l|P* 
not parallel to the method we na^ no^ t^^si^B$^, 
mending. ^*^^ 
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ft ie hl^h Htne the subject engaged more geii^ 
4ersl] attention, than it ever has done ; and I would 
^all not only on philpsophers, and men of learning, 
Ibtft Ml aH persons, who are at all in the habit of 
tasking on common subjects, to contemplate the 
imormous evils, a^sing irom the gftneral course of 
early eduisation^ 

The first evil, which presents itself in this view 
^f tUngs, 4S li^ great waste of time. If, with a 
-little attention to method^ our children might be 
«epai3fod»to>- acquire as much ofreal information in 
joiie year, as they now do in two, three, or four 
#yeprs, Hie BggtegB.te lose lo' society is immense, 
li^H GREATER than woold generally be supposed, 
"^i^le it is a very comBaoR error, it is a lamenta^ 
hie onQ to regard? the time of the ckiidj as of little 
mom^p^ It' is neither illation nor years, but 
mmd, knovdedg^, and prtctical skill, Which make 
tlQ|:XliiPij6r the woraanr M we leek tlirough so^ 
ciety^ we m^ jSnd many ajd alts, who are mere 
childfefi, even in hodily labor, and still more in 
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^ercise ; while en the other hand 

who, in ^very thi«g but animal 

%0,ufe^ are men and women. Let 

instance, between four and five be 

*&il^^r. The child is one year 

ing t|M7iaturity ; and no subsequent 

fn ever oiaake Jiim what h^ might oth- 

ve^been. 

.ft 

jthe doP8 of tkae, great as it is, is very far 

^eing the PRINCIPAL evil, arising from the 

f method in common education. While 

ren make little progress in real informa- 

are reliilered in a measure inrapahlc of 

rproficiejocy. The understanding cannoi 







long be neglected without being stinted, if liot 
thoroughly blighted. The mind as naturally 
hungers for 4ruth, as the body does for animal 
food ; and it is no less unphilosophical and unwise, 
not to say inhuman, to neglect this natural crav- 
ing in the one case, than it is in the othet. We 
should make it as much a principle of conscience 
and of feeling to supply our children with mental 
food every day, and if possible, every hour, as we 
do to provide them with their necessary meals. I 
do not mean that they should be kept constantly 
at their books, nor that we should be perpetuaK^^ 
delivering them lectures, which are addressed 
more to their ears than to their apprehensionii, 
biit that we should accommodate ourselves td 
their natural curiosity ; that we should encourage 
and answer their questions, and adapt all our in- 
structions to their understandings, so that every^* 
day may add something to the strength and ca- 
pacity of their minds. But, alas, how far is this 
from what w^ generally see in our schools, where, 
for several years at least, the memory and the 
tongue are every thing, and the understanding 
-nothing! ^ ■;"' 

Some, however, may ask, by way of objectidh 
to what has beeii said. If the understaiidin|( -tt, 
thus neglected, and if tiie natural conseqiieoce <5f ~ 
such neglect is to blight the mind, and renderil 
incapable of future cultivation, how happ^Mi^ i| 
that we see so many rising superior t6 these itM|^ 
advantages, and displaying through the ' ^ ' 
course of their lives so much intellectual^ 
To this question I answer, that the mind 
child, however neglected, is not entirely wil 
nourishment. Like the young animal, it fl^ 
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1^1^^' itself here and there something to sustain 
it0 life, and contribute to its gratiiic^ation. In 
gen^w it-is ^not in schools, but in the cbmmon in- 
tercourse of life, that the meaning of language is 
learned, and that the child is formed to a capacity 
for receiving any kind of instruction whatever. 
Wherever he goes, wherever he is, he sees some- , 
Ihing^from which he learns something ; by which 
\a» mind is kept from falling into a state of torpor; 
hj which it is nourished, and strengthened, and 
entertained. In general, the common school has 
tf^^T been, as it should haire been, the principal 
Borsery of thought. It has not been the house ^of 
j^€«r^tw^, but the house of fasting ; where there 
lias been almost as4ittle employment, or recrea- 
lioii (or the mind, as there has been for the limbs, 
I am aware, it may.ba said, there is a vast dif- 
ilerence between those children who have peen 
^educated in tlie commor< schools, and those, who 
Biare bad no sudi advantages; a difference, which 
<co&i^aes through the wlide period of life; and 
^Cms may seem incompatible with the representa- 
%iof|s above. The fact is readily acknowledged, 
iHltfit may be accounted for in a d liferent manner ; 
for it is remarkable, that those children, who are 
kept irom s<5hool, have in general few, or no ad- 
vantages at home. Their parents for the most 
part^are both ignorant and vicious. They give 
^tb^ children no ii^ti uction ; they set them no 
^^ood exanmle ; they neither attend public worship 
i8elves,'nor provide their children with such 
p#l,. -as w^d render it decent for them to 
id. 
'hat we are much more indebted to the com- 

m^ intercourse of life, than we are tothc instruc- 

* .. - o* 
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tion of schools, for the formation of our miodsaad - 
the diffusipn of practical knowledge is apparent 
from the factj that many of the most useful and 
most respectable men, our country has ever pro- . 
duced, have been those, who enjoyed very littl(a 
benefit from literary instruction of any kind, 
whether public or private, but who became .what 
they were, by the habit of observation, and a free 
intercourse with the world. Far be it from me, 
however, to represent that schools are not of the 
highest importance. The preceding observations 
have been made with the sole design of exposing ' 
some of the enormous evils, arising from' the in- 
veterate custom of paying incomparably more at- 
tention to the memory, than we do to the under- 
standing, in the exercises of our common schools. 



ESSAY IV. 

We have noticed some grand defects in tho 
modes of instruction, generally pursued in the 
common schools, and particularly in relation to 
language. It is a notorious and undeniable fact, 
that in these schools, with very few exceptions, it 
has never been a leading object, nor scarcely any 
object at all, to make children acquainted with 
the meaning of words. Some of their first exer-? 
cises have been composed in a great measure pf 
words, of which they kj*gw nothing, for which 
they had no use, and in^which, of course, tlipy 
could not possibly feel an interest; and this inat- 
tention to their wants and feelings, and to. the final 
object of all their studies, has, till very lately, .ap^ 
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peaar^ ^ougli the whole course of their if^llin^ 
and reading. Two incalculable eyils, arising 
£roin this neglect of method in the fundamentd 
branches of eiducati^i, were in some measure de- 
vdc^ed iB my last essay, viz. The vast sacrifice of 
time, and the irreparable injury done to the un- 
•^rstaading, by this long and systematic neglect. 
Another and a distinct evil, arising from this 
ae^ect) is the discouragement, which prevents 
many children from exerting the little mind they 
have. As no exertions are made either to cherish 
and gratify their curiosity, or to inform their 
minds; as all is dark before them, around them^ 
and within them ; as they can see no use in the 
laborkms studies to wliich they are called ; it is 
not to be supposed, that they should enjoy any 
jpleasure in' them ; and where they feel no satis- 
faction, they will not long disoover any ardour. 
Jnstead of a few days, our children are kept toiling 
§0T 'Weeks, and months, and frequently for i/ears 
<m a<lry and insipid spelling book; and after all 
this latdierable drudgery, when they are put on 
xeading sentences, they are totally unprepared to 
pronounce many of the shortest and simplest 
worcb. The consequence in regard to many is 
wa unconquerable disgust with their books. To 
overcome this difficulty, we constantly appeal to 
the amhition of children, the only principle in- 
deed, on which we can rely, after their natural 
euriosity is extinct. We teach them to compare 
^emselves one wkh aiidther; to study, not to 
le^TB what is useful, bvH to excel, or to rise above 
their fellows. In this way many indeed are ex- 
cited, and made willing to labor from week to 
week and from month to month on things, which, 
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to them, are perfectly nonsensical. But whatever 
ad vantages may arise from appealing to such a n^p*^ 
tive, they are counterbalanced by gir^at disadran^ 
tages. Children who are most capable of excelling^ 
are rendered more stadious and more successral 
by it ; but those, to whom nature has been les^ 
favorable, and for whoi]^ above all others we ought 
to consult, are proportionally disheartened. The 
former become vain and the latter envious and. 
idle. From idleness the transition is veify easy to 
almdst every species of mischief and disorder;, 
and what was intended for a school of wisdom and' 
virtue, too often becomes a school of vice and folly. 
Such are some of the evils, resulting from the 
general neglect of that grand incentive to mental 
exertion, natural curiosity, and the constant appe^ 
that is made to the spirit of emulation. But the 
evils do not close here. Generally, those who are 
disgusted with thd books at school, neglect them 
through their whole life. The maQy hours, which 
might be spent in useful reading, are consume^ 
either in idleness or dissipation. Such petsoi 
are comparatively useless and unhappy, if not ni 
sances to society, and -frequently come to an igiM 
minious end. These unhappy tendencies of thin^^ 
alas, receive no very powerful check from t] 
public institutions of religion. Many children 
not encouraged in attending on these institutioi 
and those who are, understand very little of w] 
they hear. As they have never "been taught 
meaning of language, nor the exercise of their 
derstandings, scarcely one sentence in five is 
telligible to them, before the age of ten or 
years : and long before this period they may 
formed the habit of hearing without attenti< 
habit which may be lasting as life. 
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I. would therefore call upon every trader parwil, 
o iio^terest himself in a subiect, so vitally important 
o the temporal and eternal welfare of his children. 
Lnd I would entreat the enlightened patriot and 
PHILANTHROPIST to engage with ardor, and perse- 
'ersBce in eifTecting a reformation, on which the 
ir^>ei^ of millions depends. 

The spirit of the age is the spirit of improve- 
nent ; and this spirit is constantly increasing in 
seal and activity. Every breath of philosophy, 
jivery breath of liberty and every breath of gen- 
line CHRISTIANITY fans the flame of generous en- 
terprise ; aad the progress of philosophy, liberty 
ui^ Christianity, renders it almost certain, tbat 
Treat improvement in the system of instruction 
ac|Hst and will take place. 

APPENDIX. 

The reader who was not before acquainted with 
the fact, is hereby informed that since the first ^ub- 
ticatien of the preceding essays, a series of books, 
intended to facilitate the course, which is there re- 
CenBonen^bd, has beien published. The first, en- 
tHM Uie Franklin ^Primer, of which twelve edi- 
tions have alrciAdy appeared ; the second, entitled 
tb^ Iminroved Reader, of which more than twenty 
esditions Miave been published, and the third, under 
die title of the Generd Class Book, of which six 
ctfitioiis have been published. The object of the 
llbed bboks is to carry the child by an easy and 
gcudual process from his alphabet t(^ such ac- 
cpiakitajlce with the meaning, as well as the or- 
t^(^~aphy and pronunciation of common language, 
fts wiU enable him to read with understanding and 
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grace any book on a popular subject, whi 
written in a style either simple or elegant; 
the lessons in reading will, as it is hoped, be : 
equal, if not superior to any others of thekii 
respect to the useful information they will in 
the entertainment they will afibrd, and the i 
effects they are calculated to produce. Th 
some of their details they are susceptible < 
provement, cannot be doubted, and every imp 
ment, which, may be suggested by experitne 
sober reason, the author will be disposed to xi 
b^re the difficulty is increased by stereotyp 

The size of the Primer is 54 pages, 18ino 
of the Improved Reader 186, and the Ge 
Class Book 324. 

In regard to mechanical exe^cution, the 
prietor intends hereafter to print these bool 
two or t^ee di€erent kK^s of paper, common 
fine, and if desired, will put them in difi 
modes of binding, thus pfoviding at once fo 
convenience of the poor, and the gratifi%^i< 
those, with whom the saving of a few cents i 
pVice of a book, is a matter of little compai 
importance. Both however %viH be fumishc 
moderate terms. 




The bouks may be ]vn\ on application to^the pub 
A. Phelps, GFeanfield, Mass, Also, of (barter. Hi 
Co. Piert;e & Parker, and Crockwr & Brewster^ 
Dorr and Ilowland, Worcester ; S. Butlor and 
ampton; P. Alien, Pittsfiold; Thofn<i9 J>ickmanP^t2 
field; Geo. Goodwill & Co. T). F. Robinson ^ G 
F. J. Huntington, Uiirl ford. Con. j-Durrie ^ Ptck, 
lluven ; R. Lockwood, Collins «& Hanoay, J. Leav 

* % 



& J. VVhitc, and David Felt, New- York— (Mr. Felt is riio 
principal a2^| in N. York ;) Webster & Bk'mn&r^, and 
Little & Ci^^ings, Albany ; Geo. H. Peck & Co. Brattle- 
horu* ; Tllf»Niiid Dcsilver, Jr. Philadelphia ; Wm. WilliaOKt, 
Ui^Bft ; J. I. Cutler &, Co. Bellows FalU ; and J. Prentiis, 
Keeno^ % 



Scfa0ol Committees, judicious parents, 
me^^ips of Lyceums, and all who £eel 
an,^terest in the iiiental and moral im- 
Ifi^Yeiiient dt^^pfiiety, are respectfully 
i^Q(||]^)l^d to examine and decide for 
t^mlt^Yes, how far the books are calcu- 
lated tQ remove some ra<iical defects in 
modes of ed^ication; and the query 
*^alQb|j suggested tq the trustees of 
( i^llemies and the instructors of other 
t^wok for similar purposes, whether a 
L^p'Siel^ study, like tnat which is fur^ 
FfSfei^ in t]|e General Class Book, would 
e|Elii to supply some of the greatest 
molit frequent defects of those, 
9|ko are to be employed in the instruc- 
tfeiiri#*cotafif6n schools. 

jfii|ipippeals, whichrio the view 

^|taps, might otherwise seem 

e following notices 'and, re- 

ddtions are sul 
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The JFWinftlin JPHmer^ 

£xtractfrom a review qf the Franhlin PrimeTf^pu 
in the American Journal ^ Education, 

" This little book is one of the most ingenious im 
ments in this branch of insinictioo,. that has hithert 
recorded in our Journal. *' We would not leave this 
iM«rit<orious production, without adverti^ to its ca 
adaptation to tha minds of very vo«ing diildiren. 4 
lieading lessens are aunple, eaay, fntelii^ible and aa) 
their style; and they wih preparative liltle^ learner 1 
with an unassuming and lively manner,, in works of a 
order.'* 

From the Teacher's Guidef printed at Portland 
B^xtracU, 

<*^The FRANKLIN PRfMRR contains soi^ oCti 
X^essons we have ever seen. The atyle and senUme 
perfectly suited to the capacity of a child, and is eX| 
in langunge which a child understands. It is the 1 
conversation. It is simple, natural and lively. It 
«niited to banish monotony, artificial Tones,, and evarV i 
of duloetfs in reading,. aiiii to form a habit df reMSiki 
emphasis, with spirit, with propr<iet5u'^ 

In a commuaication published in the ChristkHi iLi 
•f Jan. 18?^ printed m Boston,, a writer uad<te the 
ture of *' W. &/' while'Peeommending the JliiiMfifii 
ceum, spealisi incidenlatly of the Franklia . Prime|'|^ 
following terjns, 

" That excellent little Book, the best perhapS|>i^ 
in the English language.*' m 

From Josiah Holtrookt ^sq, of'BcfSion, Au^tofi'^ 
heesons in Geometry ^ the Improved Ap^^raJtus j^ 
Schools f and Lecturer on School Keepviik£^ Ljfct 

^^it gives me ))lea8ure to state if? as my 
method of iearnin^ the namea.and sounds of 
the first elementtof a literary education adiDpt< 
lin Primer, is founded Vgrnt the Philosophy 
and fitted fbr the pleasing^aild rapiid improvemttilftl 
sod worth V to bd adopte4>in ow^flcfio^t of «lefv}i^ 



stnictioo. 
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'^t9ie Improved Reader. 

ExtrtLet from, a ranew qf Ihe Improv^ Reader^ published 
in the Greenfield Gazette and Franklin Herald. 

*VW8 tliink the Improved Reader Js well calcnlated fo^ 
the important place it is deiigned to fill. 
* -Tho style is simple; the pieces short, interesting, and ]ii>« 
Structive. Besides the exceHent instruction which it con- 
tains, in a-faroiliar and engaging form, it is well suited to do 
Hway that unnatii^ral tone which children so generafly acquire 
^ hy reading wbat they -do not understand. Any one who is 
at aU acqoaioted with the state ot our schools, and has ob- 
served the manner In which the younger scholars spend 
tiitfir time, will be sensible how much a book like this is 
'" wanted. We hope to see this Httio work extensively adqpted 
in oar schools.*' 

' Extratiyrom a notice of the Improved Reader, published 
in thkNeio England Inquirer, printed at Ainherst, Mass. 

> l'f*JVe have not the least reluctance to recommend the 

jffFmtk. to the patronage of all who are interested in the edu- 

;^ cation of youth. The dialogues, anecdotes, essays, &,c, 

^ canoot.fail- to be. entertaining ^and instructive to children. 

A spirit of integrity and love pervades the whole*" 

FrornJ^ Old Hampshire Post, printed in Northampton — 
The E^tSor^ speoilfing of ihe Improved Reader, remarks, 

r5*It Is a decided and great improvemeBt even upon *rtlie 

* best books of the kind, before extant." Its legions are 

calculated strongly to interest the attention of pupils, to 

keep tbeir curiosity constantly awake, and communicata 

Ittote r^ knowledge than other booksofgreater pretensions.*' 

From the American Advocate printed at fVUliamstomH^ 

** FroBH the opportunities we have had to peruse it, we are 

•Btisfied that it nierits the recommendAtions that have been 

men it. The lessons are easy and simple, suited to the 

SqfMicity of children and so arranged that what is learned in 

~ :$f^.become8 of imnMdiate use in learning the next ; and 

. I^ifh iljfcthat^has read it through^ must almost from neces- 

. i|^ ifm>t baa reeled proper amistance from an instructed 

.fll0 improved much in the art of readii^y as well as acquired 

4Mebvakiable«iforniati(Hi; A book of this kistd is mueh 

9Mded in our schools. ** 

3 
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From ikt Christian Register published in Boston. 

*^ The Impkoved Rsadee. — ** This seems to us a valua.^;! 
bouk. We do not pretend to determine between all '^/fe 
works t)n education, pnbHshed in this book-making a^e^ 
which are decidedly the best of all. It would be exiremely 
difficult and arrogant to do so. 

** But in regard to tnis little volume, we think that it de- 
serves recommendation as a highly valuable auxiliary to an 
attentive parent or instructor, well calculated to facilitate 
th^ labor of teuching, and to engage the interest, as well as 
promote the pruuress of young children. It is compiled iu 
a great measure, uoon a new' plan, having the excellent ad' 
vnntage ut compelling both teacher and pupil to a more ac- 
tive exercise of the mmd, than is required in many books ^r 
reading. A main object is to toacn^the meaning of words; 
which is done by a series of conversations between a mother 
and her son, in which many important ternis in common 
use, are defined with great simplicity, perspicuity and ex- 
actness. Definitions also accompany the other lessons, 
which are selected with a judicious regard both to enter- 
tainment and instruction. Directions are given for right 
emphasis and inflection in reading. Upon the whole, the 
plan seems to be a good one, and it is well executed. It is 
designed to make intelligent and thorough readers, and to 
remedy the ancient evil of children toiling through book^ 
afler book, and at last reading like machines, without intel- 
ligence or grace. It is the introduction and use ot school 
books like this, which is to. rid the land of automaton teach- 
ers and pupils." 

From Rev. T. Strongs Rector qf St. James' Churdi, and 
author of the Common Reader , tlie Young Scholar's Man- 
ual, and other School Books. 

" I have examined the Improved Reader, and have bad a 
little opportunitv to witness its utility in schools. Up^l^tfae 
whole, I am satisfied, that, in the hands of a judicious in- 
slructer, it will prove one of the best books tliat we have, 
in the department of education, for which it is intended. 
The lessons are, in themselves, interesting and instructive ; 
and the definitions are so numerous, and, at the>- s»ne time, 
so pl«in, that nothing but very great stupidity and h^edtesa* 
ncss can prevent children from understanding thtttt^^llBii 
they read, and, consequently, receiving the great«ifl^^4<fM* 
tages in the earliest and most Important exerdi^ to*w1i|l|i 
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their apprication is given. A book of this kind for th« 
younger classes in our Common Schools has long been 
needed." T. STRONG. 

Frmn Rev/TheopMlus Packard, D. D, 

** Having examined the * Improved Reader/ it appears, 
wi my view, well calculated fur our Common Schools. The 
metHod of introducing as parts of lessons the definitions of 
!wards difficult to be undert-itood by yovng children, it excel- 
lent. The liieces, select and origioal, w<ll duubilerfS be in- 
teresting andprofitable to the youthful mind. 

THEOPHILUS PACKARD." 

' From the Hon» Samuel C, AUen, Member qf Cangress, 
Extract, 

** Tn both these works/' speaking of the Franklin Primer, 
and the Improved Reader, " it has been the design of the 
Author to adiipt the instruction to the capacity of the pupil, 
and to keep alive his curiosity, by presenting to his m^ind 
new subjects always within his grasp in every stage of bis 
progress. 

He has, it is believed, achieved wliat could not be done 
but by the union of plHlosopby fuid experience, and has given 
to the public a book which will aid and interest the young 
mind and expedite its course of improvement." 

SAMUEL C. ALLEN. 

From Rec 8^ M, Worcester, Professor af Rhetoric andi 
Oratory, in Amherst College, 

" I am happy to expresamy approbation of the 'Improved 
Reader/ It richly merits the patronage of the public." 

S. M. WORCESTER. 

^ From Rev, Mr. Skcphmrd, qf Ashfield. 

^P regard to the Improved Reader, I am pleased with 
jUie Outlines of the work. Its design is cxcefient, its 8tyle 
Ii|aiplean4cba»te." THOS. tfllEPHARD. 

' * ^S^'P'*' ^* ^^* ^' 5' Waterbury, of Hatjield, 

,%9^in compliance with your reouest, I have examined 
gygH^iyild edition of the * Improved Reader.' 

^^ iipt hesitate to recommend it a.o a vakiahle nux' 

to Ini modern improvements m school instruction. 

'arraogejueot appears good. The explanations are suffi- 
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ciently porepiciioufl and conciee ; and tha moral eSect 
the youthful mind cannot be oiher than salutary." 

Respectfully, yours, 

J. B. WATERBUl 

1^ - 

From a teacher of one f(f the first Schools in Mast 
settSf whose views upon the subject oj Education ha 
traded much notice. 

''I am pleased with the plan and execution of i 
4hink the .work peculiarly adapted to the capacities c 
dren. I rejoice to see that those are giving their mi 

n the subject of school books, who seem to know wl 

powers of the infant mind are, and how they are to 
dressed. Among the most successful of these public 

^ factors, I esteem the author of the ' Franklin Prime 

* the * Improved Reader.' ^' 

^ From the Berkshire American, 

1 TflE Improved Reader. It has hitherto been muc 

tdesideratum with the public, to furnish our elem 

4 schools with Reading Lessons, which should not pi 

the ^oung pupil to be mere sound without sense, tr 

*V inability of the learner to comprehend their meaning. 

k want is now in a measure supplied by an e^scelient 

^ entitled " The Improved Reader/' published by A. P 

Greenfield, Mass. The desioH of the work is, to mi 
\ exercise of reading at school a pleasure instead of 

«^ by enabling the pupil to understand what he reads. 

> is done by commencing wit^ lessons of the most 

( character, the subjects of which are taken from the I 

^ scenes of life, the ideas eiqaressed in the plainest lai 

and all those words, the meaning of which it is suppoi 
.; child is already ac(^uainted with, are defined at the boj 

/ " 6f each chapter. This system of definltfons is co 

through the book ; while, us the learner advances, 1 
^ «ons gradually lose somewhat of their simplicity of 

^f tcr and accommodate themselves to the growth of i 

^f tbe pupil ; thus leading him on step by step, and ei 

/ his mind by enabling him to understand as he goes 

. pieces of which this work is composed, are mosth 

K of affectionate dialogues between parents and ok^ 

I . ■ of familiar stories, which, at the same time thi^j 

est and instruct the tender mind of the reader, " ^ 

purest seHllments of humanity^ benevolence and plot 







From the Nno Haven Chronicle^ printed in New IIav,en, 

Cannecticut 

• Improved Reader.'—" We have lonj? been of opinion, 
that the books used in our Common Schools for children 
who are beginning to read, are not such as are wanted. 
Sotnething more simple, more instructive, and better adapted 
to the youthful mina, is ueeded. Such a vtrork, if we may 
be allowed to judge from what we have read, is the ' Im- 
proved Header.' It contains much excellent instruction, 
and is written in a style of great simplicity. The design of 
the aothcM' in (his work has been to edupt the instruction to 
the capacity of the pupil, and to keep alive his curiosity by 

£ resenting new objects to his mind always within its grasp 
I every stage of his progress." 

From the Connecticut Journal^ printed in New Havens Con, 

Extract, 

^ The Improved Reader. " With the perusal of ihis 
Book, the writer of this article has been highly gratified. 
The arrangement of the Lessons is good, the selections are 
interesting, instructive, and moral, and the whole plan is ju- 
dicious. The introduction of definitions presents a new anrT 
useful feature in a School bpok, admirably calculated to 
assist •and encourage the young io^uirur after knowledge. 

It is a work of much merit, tnd is de:»ervedly entitled to an 
important place in our primary schools. Much is now 
doing for the instruction of children, and much more may he 
accomplished by the general ufe of such books as tiie /7a- 

proved Reader. 

From Mr, J, StowcU^ principle of the Lancasterian ^cKoqI 

New Haven. 

" I have perused the Improved Readety which you handed 
me for examination, with much satisfaction. It contains 
Oiuch useful information, communicated in such a munr^er as 
bpth to instruct and please the reader. The plan of defining 
such words as the child is supposed not fully to underj^land 
is one which ought to be adopted in all elementary hook«^ 
forubildreo." ' J. STOWELL. t 

am Rev, Cyrus Mann, of iVestmijistcr, Mass. 

^iR — I have examined your ' Improved deader,* 
ghly. pleased with the work. '1 he PrfcfHco de- 
careful perusal of all, who have lli^ chur^'e of 

3*. 
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^outli. I know of no'publiearion so well adapted to 
n^e fcrr whicli it is designed. The re&diDg pieces are int ^/-^ 
esttng, and the definitions are fi most valucKile additioi), ^n^ 
4rell suited to mental improvement, Childrenv w^o shaSW 
diligendy study this manual^ will probably acqqir^.« better 1 
knowledge of languoge by the time tbejr are eigKt or hhw^I 
years of age, than they would Imve obtained by the boak«H 
formerly, used, at fifteen or sixteen, I shall cheerfully re-| 
commend it to our teachers and echoois. ^ 

Yours, respectfully, 

CYRUS MANN. 
• Mr. A. Phelps." 

fV^qi Mr. Amos Smithy Teacher of the Howe streef SckoidL.^ 



New HavarL ^ 

** 1 have examined the Improved Reader, and do most 
cheerfully say that in my opinion it is a briok which will be 
fbund useful in our common schools. The business o(^ 
teaching definitions, which I think has generally been too 
much neglected, is here very happily introduced. 

AMOS SMITH, Ja, 



The €reneral tHass^'Bool^ 

Extract from a review of the work by Rev, ' Winthrop BaUey^ 

** The General Class-Bpok, by the Author of the Franklin 
Primer and the Improved Eeaaer. We are happy to an* 
nounce this book to our readers, because we believe it is 
calculated to answer the purposes for which it is intended, 
and because we think it will e(^ual the expectations of thoso 
wbo are already acquainted with the two preceding books 
by the same Author. In all these publications the Author 
keeps in view one great principle, which must be deemed 
4#|{ie first importance ; viz. that of improving the under- 
jVl^ndings as well as the memories of children. 

** Without undertaking any thing like an analysis. of the 
work, we would merely say that it contains all which the 
title page implies. There is great variety iq the {Kgjlbiffc; 
they are short, instructive and interesting; they are igalco- 
lated to excite and gratify the curiosity of the young ; th^ 



«niiiMii]niestio mneh useful iiifonnfttion. TheUe ftMXB r^n. 
d«r this work one bf the most useful and entertaining booka 
fuft>7eadftig^ tit school/ with which we are acqaair»ted ;• so 
that in tn^Mry cheap form it will be found to answer the ^ 
douMinpiq^se of aiding children in acquiring the orthogra- 
fHiytina pronmiciatton of our language, and imparting to 
them in familiar taroHr, a knowledge of many important 
facts in history, in the arts, and, ii^conmion Ufe." 

From Hit Berkshire American, 

The General Class-Book,. '' We invite the attention 
ef our refers, and especially of parents and teachers to the 
^^eral Class-Book, as advertised ig our paper. It is 
j^lWiled hj the Author of those excellent school books, 
th« Fraikklin Pilmer and Improved Reader. This circum- 
stance is no small recommendation ; but we are confident 
the book will be found on examination to equal, if not sur- 
PiBs, the escpectatiens arising from a knowledge of its au- 
ttibrship. A leading design of this, as well as of ihe two 
fbrHier books, is to render the path of learnmg pleasant by 
enabling the pupil to understand as he proceeds, and to 
lead him by regular and Just gradations through the parts, 
which are more easy, to ihose^that are more difficult of 
conopcehension. The lessons in reading are of an interest- 
ing and instructive character, and all the words in the les; 
«ons of spelling are defined.'' 

From RefD. Joaiah W, Cannon, 

^ Among the various School Books which have, of late 
1>een advertised for use in this part of our country, I have 
«e%n none, which, in my opinion, is better calculated to 
succeed the Speliing-Book, witii profit to the advancing 
pufiil, ^an the General Class-Book, by the Author of the 
Franklia Primer, ^c. The' exercises in Reading are simple, 
vA fraught with instruction in things pertaining to real life. 
Tbe>]essons in orthography are well arranged, according to 
thd most approved authorities of pronunciation, and accom- - 
panied b/conche definitions, sanctioned both by use, wo^m 
etymehtgical derivation. The book seems well calcufated^ 
to iea<L£e attentive learner to an early familiarity with three 
iri||i|Uj|||^thinf3 which are fundamental in an education, 
viZjf'JPmShg, Spelling and acquaintance with language. 

^^^^ JOSIAH W. CANNON, 

Principal of Williamstewn Academy, 
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From lUe. Edward HUehcock, Professor qf Chemistry in 
Amherst College — Extract, ' . 

"TifB Gbneral C1.A8S Booi^, This is the third of a 
aer ies of works on the same plan, beginning with cbildreii 
in their earli<Mrt years^ and conducting them g^edaally on- 
wards through the elements of orthography, pronunciation 
and reading. We eonceite that the defects in the books 
commonly used id eebooli, (and we speak after having had 
years of'^experience in the business of instruction,) are 
really monstrous : Insomuch that we believe an ingenious 
school-master might teach a school with' more success 
without any books, than with most of those in common use 
— we mean in the earliest stages of instruclionr W6>4q 
therefore think that the author of the Improved Keadel is 
not too severe, although many may think oim so, in his re<* 
marks upon common Spelling Books. 

The principal excellence of this work, and of the others 
which have preceded it, by the same author, consists in in 
adaptation to the capacities of children in tlie different 
stages of their early education, a circumstance, which, one. 
would suppose, had been almost forgottenby most writers 
of this class of books. We hope |his work will have a fair 
trial in all our primary schools ; and we think it will be as 
successful, as we understand the Franklin Primer and the 
Improved Reader have been, where they have been tried." 

Extract from a communication published in the Hampden 
Journal printed in Springfield, 

[The writer aAer noticing the defects in the present sys- 
tem of education ahd the School Books now in use, speaks 
of the Franklin Primer, the Improved Reader, and toe Gen- 
eral Class-Book, as follows :] 

V *' It is obvious, that these books constitute a decide tm- 
pvovement in the way of learning, because they draw off the 
^ c^ttention of pupils from forms to things — from words to 
ideas. This opinion Is fully confirmed by the experiment 
which has been made in the use of them. This experiment 
the waiter has carefully watched, and it has been in the 
highest degpee satisfactory. These books are therefore 
cheerfully and earnestly recommended to the attention of all 
who are interested to improve the means of education in by 
fnr the most important stage of it — to wit, its earliest stage* • 
Well.muy the author of Uiem say, as he does in the moCto 
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to ono of them, in the language df inspiration, * I had rather 
speak five words with, my imderstanding, than ten thousand 
words in an unknoT^n tongue.* " 

Extracts from a letter to iJie Author from Hon, IV. JB. 
Calhoun-ffor smeral years Chairman of the Committee on 
Education in the L^^latH'te qf Massachusetts^ and now 
Speaker tfthe House qf Represenlatwes* . 

Iq reference to the Fi^anklin Primer, the Improved Rea* 
der, and the General Class Book, he says, ** I gave them a 
very thorough examination, and found them so peculiarly 
adapted totne Wants of children, in the early stages of edu- 
"ei^lon, that I recommended their introduction into our 
BCBOols at once; They are just the kind of books that are 
needed, as I think, to make the business of education plea- 
sant and useful. Of all things that can be put in the way of 
Ypung children, the spelling book is the most n^ischievous ; 
7 mean as connected with the. business of learning. The 
vhild ahould from the outset understand every thmg, as he 
goes alone. This is evidently the object and scheme of 
your booKCM' and tbey must answer the purpose. I con- 
gratulate yon, Sir, most sincerely, upon the happy changes, 
which they must be the means of enecting In tne system of 
«arly education." 

Extracts from a review of the Franklin Primer ^ Improved 
JteadeTf and General doss Bookf published in the North 
American Review, 

'* The author's PrimeTf ai its name imports, is intended 
to be the first book for children. He very properly rccom- 
ibends, that, in learning tlie letters, children should not take 
them in the order of the alf^ahet ; and that they * should 
not N^rplexed with the whole al|ihabet at once. Till the 
letters are in a good measure familfar to them, four or fi^a 
are sufficient for a lesson ; and such a lesson should be oflen 
repeated.' This is so exactly agreeably to the method re- 
commended by Quintilian, that wo cannot avoid quoting hit 
words, for the satisfatiion 6f those persons, whose pitrauits 
have not led them to become acquainted with that truly 
practical writer. * I am not at all pleased with the method 
which I find is practised by many persons, of havmg dhil- 
dren bam the names and order of tlie letters before they are 
made familiar wHb the forms of them. This prevents their 
recognizing the letters ; as they do not direct their attention 
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to the Btrokea eomposifig each latter^but only fco reco 
of what ii to come next to theione they hare just pitiD< 
In consequence of this, after .c^hildren have been tai 
letters in their natural order, the teachers are ob! 
inal^e them stody the alphabet in a reversed order, a 
again, to mix up the letters prdniseuously, tintil tbt 
are able to recognize them by their looks, and not 1 

£lace in the alplmbetic seriea'f by tliis roeans childr 
larn to distinguish the letters, as they do individuals 
them, by their forms, or appearance, as well as b 
names.' ' 

** Our author's seeond work, called 'The Improve 
der,' consists of familiar dialogues upon useful su 
little narratives ; ap account of the most interesting ai 
and the characteristics of some of the nations of the 
' The leading design of this book,' says the author, 
introduce the child, by an^ easy and gradual progress 
acquaintance with the most importaDt words.' * Wi 
view the exercises in general have been so selected i 
ranged as^ to bring forward a moderate mtmber i 
words in each lesson. These words are de6ii43d an 
trated with all conyenieat simplicity^* and thie defi 
should be made familiar t^ learners before they n 
following lessons, and aflerward they should be re 
again and again, till they are permanently fixed ii 
nunda.' " , * 

His third book, called * The General Class Book,' c< 
' interesting lespons in prose and vers9, on a ^reat vai 
aubjects, combined with an epitome of English ortho 
and pronimciation.' '' 

*' We can say with truth, that these books are C€ 
well adapted to the purpose for which they are intent 
their highly deserving author, and may be recommec 
tbe attention of parents and teachers.'^ 

From the American Journal of Education, 

At the close of a Review of a little work ebtitled ". 
on the Philosophy of Instrnction," the Editor alludes 
Frdriklm Primer^ Reader^ 4hj. ^s follows : — They *^ 
tended to obviate prevailing evils in the maimer of te 
the English language, and though susceptible of sot 
provements, are, on the whole, excellently a^y^ted t 
object. They»are arranged as follows : the Franklin 
er, anitin^ tbe purpose both of a primer^ and in some 
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#e, of a ipellii^loiok ; the Improved Reder, an intereeting 
pii^iaililmt reamng bool:, of the introdiictory order; and the 
l^m&aii'V^aM Book, cobtaininff, among other nsefid and 

0lMi]iil0iCter, a specimen of a familiar school dictionary of 

deffiHtioMi aud explanations/' 

. Extractsfrotii a notice qf (Aa Franhlm Primary the tm- 
proved Reader^ mid the Genwal ClasS'Bookf in the Christian 
Examiner and General Review, Marc/i I829f published in 
Boston, Liverpool^ and London. 

"Such a book" aa the Primer, "followed by others 
adapted to the progressive improvement of the understand- 
ing, may Well supercede the various spelling books which 
hiMre been so long used, and which have so long abused the 
ilHfticent child, with their fearful and interminable array of 
wma, no less repulsive from, their length, than from the 
utter wortblessness of a great portion of them." 

"In the Improved Reader, the author keeps his plan 
steadily in view. It provides for an easy transition from the 
greatest passible simplicity of language and thought con- 
tained in the Primer, to what requires a little more advance- 
maOt of mteDiBct. 8kill, however, no steps are leaped over, 
and nothing is lefl unexplained. It proceeds from the well 
^nown to what is less known, flQm shorter ^nd more com- 
ason words, to those which are longer and less familiar ; 
presenting a few new words in each successive lesson, 
which are intelligibly defined* One other circumstance is 
worth mentioning, namely ; the three artificial marks for the 
inflectiofis of voice, are of more value than would readily be 
conceived by one who has not attended to the subject. 

*' The General Class-Book, besides the instructions given 
concerning orthography and pronunciation, consists prinei- 
pally of exercises in reading chiefly in prose, On a great va- 
riety of usefiil subjects, instructive in Itieir character, plain 
in stvie, not soaring into the regions of fancy or of fiction."- 

*' What has so generally been made a task, and a loath- 
some one, he (the author) has converted into a pleasure and 
a pastime. Everything is done to encourage the learner. 
And encouragement seems to be all that is wanting in be- 

g'nning to learn, in the fit st steps of the infant pupil. lie 
(8 enough of curiosity and- desire, if they ar6 properly met 
br the parent or teacher : and he will advance incompara- 
bly f&ater in IIhs way, than by a gt^n task, enforced against 
hiswHL^ V 
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**BeBide the pleasure wliiek proceeds from ui 
ing the leisons, which are read, b^ whieh the ft 
disgustirig task is removedi aotual improvement ii 
Tier of reading^is an all important efieflt of the pU 
by (he author*" 

"The author of the books, which we take plea 
ticing, and in asking for them the attention of o 
does not claim theMaise of or%inality ; bnt be I 
forward his plan of facile instruction more oomp 
is done in any similar book in our language , whicl 
to our knowledge. It is a subject not unworthv 
tiou of great and good men; a subject which 
strangely neglected, certainly in our own cou|Dtry 

*' We should be carried too far for ,our Umits 
liere to give our views o( the 'facilities and im^ 
which are still to be desired in various branobei 
and must content ourselves wtib the expression c 
wishies to the^ aulfior of the little books before us, 
hopes, that they may operate a change in ou 
schools, as salutary as his most sangnine desires 
talioMs may lead him to predict." 

From the Bingham Gazette. 

The Franklin Primer^ ik* Improved Readt 
Qeneral Class-Book, *' I have now before me t 
of twenty -six enlightened judges of the subject, 
as their decided belief that they wiU be the * meai 
ing the most happy changes in the systems of o 
tion.' The certificates ore from PresidentSj 
Tutors, Instructors, &c. of every class and de 
throughout th6 country." 

From the Boston Daily Ad'wtrtiwtfr^j^ "Mairih^ 

CONVENTION OF TEACHERS^ 

Agreeably to public notice, more than twohni 
and gefitlemen, teachers and. other friends o^ldti 
vened at the Columbian Hall, in Boston, on i 
March, at^ o'ck)ck, P. M. After the objects of 
were stated by Mr. Holbrook, of Boston, Rev. 
of Worcester, was called to the cHair, and Rev. B 
of Marlljoro', Vt. and Jonas Wilder of Watei 
appointed Secretaries. A Committee of An 
consisting of Messrs. Holbrook, of Boston, Golo 
oester, of Woroeater, was then appointed, vi^ 
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Jl^ioo reapdclin^ schools and education generally) was called 
4|Mr. Intere^mg statements were made by gentlemen from 
'VMmecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire aoa Maine, which 
"Occupied the meeting till evening. 

Ret. Mvd Preabury, Chairman of the Committee on Sehool 
^oks, Bsade a report, recomndending Worcester's Priiiier, 
Franklin Primer, tne Improved Reader, and General Class, 
l^oqk, succeeded by the introduction to the National Reader 
apd the First Class-Bpok, or books of a similar character, 
and the North American Arithmetic, by F. Emerson. 

From Mr. Allen Fisk^ Principal qf the WiaXmit Grove School, 

Troy, N. F. 

GE!nt.EM i» I t was due to your politeness in presentine 
Ve with a copy of y<>ur school books, to have acknowledged 
my obUgations sooner ; but I have waited till a fair trial of 
^Mm might enable me to speak wiit^ the certainty of expe- 
nsBce. 

We have had the Franklin Primer, and Improved Rea- 
der in ^ise for about a year, and the Class-Book for about 
)uilf that time. In one sense, we have found them very 
troublesome companions among our little fellows, exciting' 
them a curiositjr and an inquisitiveness, hardly to be 
»d without an intelligible answer to all their inquiries, 
trouble, however, has been well paid for by the plea- 
se we have enjoyed in watching the expansion of their 
MdiAg faculties, and in seeing the glow m delight which 
flpre'ftd over their faces, as some new. light was shed into 
l^ir lAfle minds. 

These books were fortunately given to the world at the 
«oinmeooement of a new era in the history of education, and 
have up diNibt had their full share in bringing about that 
better atfiii^ things^— that happy revolution in opinion and 
^raclfoel JivSicb now seem llkelv soon to drive, into deserved 
eontengit, the d^mas of prejudice and superstition, derived 
Iq t^pom the dark ages. 

tattk fully of the opinion, that yourischool b<iok8 are d«« 
(UMly the best and the cheapest, yet offered to f he [)ubno 
ii^illis seedonof our country ; and, so long as this continues 
$iit%t the case, we shall need no other induceflient to con- 
tf^plflile preference we have given to them in our school; 
^ki . . With great respect, I am, ^kibtlemen, 

. . Your obedient ServMt, 

I ^ilp^Aatllor and Publishers of ) ALLEN F|SK. 

the Y*raiiklin Primer^ &c. 5 
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r. At • Bwetifig of the TuUhmn' Societv of 
vicinUy, held Feb. 27th, 1830, the folfowi 
uaanimously adopted, and ordered to be sent 
to the several papers oftbis city. 

£DWAJK.D WILSON, 

Tb« committee appointed to conaider wl 
aheuld be made in our existing eatalogue of 
beg leave to report,^ 

That they bare Ibund their duty embarvassi 
degree. Among the jnultitude of School Boc 
prese at the present day is constantly peuri] 
claiming, and probabljr in moat cases with jui 
culiar merit ; a judicious and impartial sale) 
very difficult. AH of thoso which deserv 
notice we oannot pretend to ha^e seen ; nor I 
leisure to examine thoroughly those that a 
Craving the indulgence which may be thought 
reasons ; we recommend the following werka 
adapted to our present use. Rejldiro ahi 
The fSroMin Pnmer, the Improved Reader ac 
* ClaaS'Book. 

The SpelliD|f Book, aa aaeb, seems to be g 
use, and we thmk, deservedly. Spelling it is I 
be acquired more readily and to raacE bett< 
Qonnection with reading and writing, than by 1 
peat long coIunMs of Worda without regard to i 

ThefoUowing notice of the FrankUn Prim 
Reader and General Class-Book, is taken frou 
considerable extent in " the Revue Encuclopec 
odieal work qf high character ^ published in Pa 

*' '* Cette aerie de lectures est faite dans qb ei 
et par une personnv,-^ a •ridemment etudie 
le rajet ^u'eile aborde." <*The readmgi«|| 
posed with an excellent spirit, by a persoo^ 
dently^ given mlBh attention to tw subject." 

From W, A* Tweed Dale, Esq. Principal i(f ih 

School, Albany — Extract. 

** Sir— The Improved Reader and Generar|l 
have used partidljr in my school for some ui 
say that 1 am pleued with the interesting yet i 
that dMfi||pi|«iii. I think a gieat deal ot'^ooi 




^phtyed both inr the Rettfotion. of tbe subiecfs and in tfl# 
iMuioer oftrMting tb«ni ; and I doubt not that tbey will b# 
|»ecoiiarly useful in leading children to understand whatthe^ 
raad^ which is orprimary importanee."* 

tvonia gentkman in Troy, N, K who has been long en- 
gaged as a Teacher. 

" Ih regard to tbe Franklin Pifmer^.the Improved Reader 

and tbe General Class-Book,^, ft is my settled conviction; 

.(after three years*^ constant trudin the same scbooK and hy^ 

toe same scholars,) that they are tbe best decidedly that! 

we ever used or seen."' 

From the Belchertoien SenHfiel, 

SCHOOL fiOOKS. 

We respectfully invite the attention of our readers to the 
^ew and popular school books published by A. Phelps, of 
preenfielo, advertised in to-day's peper. We have hereto- 
fore bed occasion to examine them minutely, and compare 
Ibeir merits with other popular publications,, and we are, 
'oorefore, prepared to sive our opmion decidedly in favor of 
tbem.. Tbe Franklin Primer is designed for tlie younger 
gasseSj^ and contains well arranged and judioiouely chosen 
^^yns in orthogra(>by and reading, as well as the leading. 
^*6iMtions of the sciences^ The Improved Reader contains 
^^Qinerous interesting stories, and fables, and moral, essays^ 
>Qd illustrations of natural history, &c. so arranged as to ex- 
[ ^and keep up the most intense interest in. the scholar, 
' Sl ^ classed' as to meet his pro|;ressive advancement. 
f ^•General Class-Book is a selection of readins-lessons 
. %M|| our best authors, and is designed as a reading nook fur 
^l|iore advanced scholars. We do not hesitate to recom- 
tii#iDtroduction into our schools, and should rejoice lot 
I d£iqpliM>»tbe ^wnfter. that has obtained in them so loisg. 
iffquftfftlrtlllM often been insultingly asked by fOf dgn 
MB, *^DO reads an Amdiican book?' It would 
that this quMtion can be no longer adied, with pro- 
, The Revue. Encyctopediqiie of Paris, speaks of 
Books in the oiost favorable terms, and recommends 
translation and introduction into the schools of France^ 
leading litecary and acientific tbumals of this countrv 
iff review these books, wbicli is evrtainly no sinall 
We hope tbe enterprising publisher wdl receive 
remuneration for bis trwiblei in th^.rapid^llllriyHKteQ- 
*- of bis books.'^ 
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from Rev, John S. TFUson, Principal <^ the IaI 
> tution, JjiiorencerlUet Geo. 

'^'Having examined them, I feel no hesltat 

nouncing them better adopted to the purpose for 
■1 €re intended, than any 1 have jet seen. Tl 

PrimeTf the Improved Readerf the General Clas. 

the Young Scholar's Manualj do seem to be sc 
I for children m the early stages of their educatioi 

determined to introduce them into my school. 

<defect in our common schools in the south is 

-some regular system of Class- Books. B^Uevin 
^ are none superior to these, I ei^lose a small ore 

above, to send on a si:^ply.'' 

' ' Extract of a letter to the PtibUsher,from l2co. Ah 

-> Princ^ai qf the Academy ^ Medina^ Ohioj 

' . "Medina, Augi 

"As elementary works, I am satisfied from a 

amination, that the Franklin Primer^ the Imi^ro 

and the General Class-Book, are far superior t< 

with which I am acquainted. We have for son; 

them in a small female school, which is under o 

•V «iperience and observation has confirmed me in 

^' which I formed 4>n first exammatibn, tiHit it w< 

promote the interests of educatfon if they coi 

duced into our Common Schooli." ;! 

\ ' From Mr, //. BaUeyf Prinapal qf the Vjlica C 

\ « Commercial Lyceum, 

« Utica, Octol 

'*' Mr. Phelps, 

« Sir^l have carefully examined the series 
spelling and defining books, published by yc 
Franklm Primer, Improved Reader, asd General 
and do not hesitate to aver, that they are'liMI^ 
the cnpacities of young scholars, and better calc 
cilitate their acquisition of the Ellii|$li^ "t^inguaj 
similar books, that have come under mv eye ; a 
success which I have had in the usa of the tw( 
jny younger pupils, 1 do most cordially recomm 

' the perusal of all, who are engif^ in the ardu 
ment of educating youth.'' 

Principal qfij^Vit^t^. md C 
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From FrpftttOT Sfarroie, ac&ng Prtndad ^ Satyen 
CoUege. 
" Qtunii, Ofaio, Sept. 14, W3Z. } 
Katym CoUega. f 

J * " Sift— After B tannxj eiaminBtian of jout GeDenI 
■igbsB Book, ImproTed Bcider, Ike. I am frea to i^ that 1 
^M^ ihem well tdapiad to engij^ the attsation of tha 
^xjintbrul itadsnt, and therilbre ta improve him. I ought, 
^^BAigM, to add, that ■ geDtlamea nho hia atti IhtHL BDd 
'^f wboiB judgmeDt 1 woaldput muoh confidence, iDiannt 
to* that be tbioki Iben judieiaua compUations, 

Yours, 3to. a 

WILUAU WARSWP. 
. ■ Ur. A, Vm-tt, Grrafield, ifei.." ■ • 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ir is abqn^ ten years since the first publication of the 
following Essays. In many towns, considerable changes 
have taken place in the lapse of these ten years, and some 
of the remarks contained in the Essays are no longer appli- 
cable to them. It is believed, however, that the community 
in general is yet very far from realizing the importance of 
the principle, wbieb the author has endeavored to prove and 
enforce^ 
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ESSAY I. 

Ths present ia emphatically an age of pfailo 
sophical inquiry and of corresponding improve- 
ment in the various arts of life. No former pe- 
riod has been so generally characterised by a dis- 
position to question the truth of those principles 
and the utility of those customs, which appear to 
hare no better foundation, than that of antiquity, 
or common consent. This remark applies to 
politics and civil government, to agriculture, and 
to most of the mechanic arts. 

In surveying the ancient world, as presented 
in civil history, we observe here aad there a lumi- 
nous region of some little extent. In successive 
ages many of the arts and sciences shone forth 
with great lustre in Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, Phce- 
nicia, Greece, and It^y. In general, however, 
these lights were surrounded with great darkness. 
There was no sun in the intellectual heavens, to 
diffuse a powerful and impartiil_^influence through 



all nations, nor indeed through either hemisphere 
or quarter of the globe. There was no constella- 
tion of smaller orbs, unitedly struggling with the 
darkness of the times. Scarcely two stars ap- 
peared at once in their full magnitude and splen- 
dor. Generally, when one rose, another declined, 
or passed under a cloud. 

In the most civilized nations of antiquity the 
arts of war were preferred to the arts of peace, — 
The principal labor and study of mankind was to 
destroy men's lives, not to save, improve, and 
bless. The nominal patriot loved, or pretended 
to love his own country even to idolatry. To that 
deity he was ready to sacrifice the principles of 
justice and humanity. It was enough that his 
country was preeminent in national splendor ; — 
and it was a matter of little concern, whether this 
object were secured by improving the state of 
things, or by spreading ruin and misery among 
the nations around. The spirit of war, indeed, 
the source of almost every evil, which has afflict- 
ed the world, has been characteristic of all ages, 
from that of Nimrod down to the present. War 
has been the grand enterprise of all generations 
and almost all nations ; and it has absorbed so 
much of their time, and property, and strength, 
and zeal, and invention, as to leave compara- 
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tirdf nothing for those works of pe&ce, for which 
these lesourcea and endowments were exclusively 
designed. 

While the world in general has heea thus ea- 
gerly engaged in mnrdei and plunder, and deraa- 
tatioD, some few in different periods, hare kept 
aJoof&om scenes of blood, and from those careers 
of ambition, which are connected with them, and 
have devoted theb time and their zeal to study. 
To these we are indebted for a great variety of 
discoveries in regard to the laws, or operations of 
nature, from which we have already derived very 
important aids in the common arts of life, and 
which may lead to farmer improvemmits, surpass- 
ing all QUI present conceptions. The last tteenty 
years have been greatly distinguished for the ap- 
plication of old principles to new and important 
designs, for the adaptation of machinery to almost 
every species of labor, and for suocessive improve- 
ments in different machines both in respect to the 
despatch, and to the perfection of their operations. 
These general impiovemeats are conspicuous in 
our country ; they are among the principal glories 
of the present age in Great Britain ; and, I believe, 
they arc exciting a good degree of emulation in 
almost every country in Europe > while^a Uindred 
1* 
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spirit is diffusing itself more or less in oth^^ 
quarters of the world. 

In our favored land, improvements may t>^ 
traced in the implements and operations of hus- 
bandry. Still greater advances have been made 
in many of the mechamc arts, particularly in the 
facture of nails, and cards, and doth of various 
kinds. 

The wonderful advancements, which every one 
must have observed in many arts of secondary 
importance, suggests a query of unspeakable mo- 
ment, viz : Whether the improvements, we have 
made in the means and methods of common edu- 
cation, correspond to those, which appear in other 
things, and to the superlative importance of the 
subject. 

To this question the deepest convictions of my 
mind compel me to answer^ No. It is unques- 
tionable indeed, that our children spend more 
weeks and months in school than we did, and, I 
believe, they are generally furnished with better 
instructers ; while they have more books, and in 
many branches decidedly better books, than were 
formerly in use. But whatever may be said of 
our elementary books, or of the improved modes 
and methods of using them, I am perfectly satis- 
fied, that there is still room for as great improve- 
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meMts in some tfiings of fuadatnental importance^ 
as have within the last twenty years been made in 
the facture of cards, or the navigation of rivers. 
There is a principle in human nature, corres^ 
ponding to the mightiest elements in the material 
world, which has hitherto been little regarded in 
the provision of books for common schools ; the 
principle of curiosity ; that curiosity, which is 
the most prominent feature of the child ; which 
discovers itself in lisping infancy by a thousand 
inquiries about facts and reasons ; which, if care- 
fully nourished, would " grow with their growth 
and strengthen with their strength ;" operating on 
all the intellectual machinery as powerfully, as 
wind or steam in external nature. To avail our- 
selves of this principle, it is evident, we must cul- 
tivate the UNDERSTANDING ; WO must make this 
the leading object of all our instructions. We 
must give children real information, and this in- 
formation must, from the necessity of things, be 
such as they are capable of receiving and digest- 
ing. When they ask milky we must not give 
them meat. Still less should we give them stones 
for bread. We must proceed gradually from the 
simplest things to those, which are more difficult, 
and must see that we do not overcharge their 
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ESSAT8 

HMiOSOPHY OP IWSTRUCTION.J 



PHILOSOPHY 



INSTKUCTION, 



BOETimE or VOBNG MINDS. 



L. PBELF8, SBEENFIBLD, MASS, 






ADVERTISEMENT. 

It b abcy;(^ ten years since the first publication of the 
following Essays. In many towns, considerable changes 
have taken place in the lapse of these ten years, and some 
of the remarks contained in the Essays are no longer appli- 
cable to them. It is believed, however, that the community 
m general is yet very far from realizing the importance of 
the principle, wbiota the author has endeavored to prove and 
enforce^ 






ESSAY I. 

The present is emphatically an age of philo- 
sophical inquiry and of corresponding improve- 
ment in the various arts of life. No former pe- 
riod has been so generally characterised by a dis- 
position to question the truth of those jprincipks 
and the utility of those customs, which appear to 
have no better foundation, than that of antiquity, 
or common consent. This remark applies to 
politics and civil government, to agriculture, and 
to most of the mechanic arts. 

In surveying the ancient world, as presented 
in civil history, we observe here and there a lumi- 
nous region of some little extent. In successive 
ages many of the arts and sciences shone forth 
with great lustre in Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, Phoe- 
nicia, Greece, and Italy. In general, however, 
these lights were surrounded with great darkness. 
There was no sun in the intellectual heavens, to 
diffuse a powerful and impartial^influence through 
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all nations, nor indeed through either hemisphere 
or quarter of the globe. There was no constella- 
tion of smaller orbs, unitedly struggling with the 
darkness of the times. Scarcely two stars ap- 
peared at once in their full magnitude and splen- 
dor. Generally, when one rose, another declined, 
or passed under a cloud. 

In the most civilized nations of antiquity the 
arts of war were preferred to the arts of peace, — 
The principal labor and study of mankind was to 
destroy men's lives, not to save, improve, and 
bless. The nominal patriot loved, or pretended 
to love his own country even to idolatry. To that 
deity he was ready to sacrifice the principles of 
justice and humanity. It was enough that his 
country was preeminent in national splendor ; — 
and it was a matter of little concern, whether this 
object were secured by improving the state of 
things, or by spreading ruin and misery among 
the nations around. The spirit of war, indeed, 
the source of almost every evil, which has afflict- 
ed the world, has been characteristic of all ages, 
from that of Nimrod down to the present. War 
has been the grand enterprise of all generations 
and almost all nations ; and it has absorbed so 
much of their time, and property, and strength, 
and zeal, and invention, as to leave compara- 



tirelj nothing for those works of peace, for which 
these resources and endowments were exclusively 
designed. 

While the world in genera! has been thus ea- 
gerly engaged in murder and plunder^ and devas- 
tation, some few in different periods, have kept 
aloof from scenes of Mood, and from those careers 
of ambition, which are connected with them, and 
have devoted their time and their zeal to study. 
To these we are indebted for a great variety of 
discoveries in regard to the laws, or operations of 
nature, from which we have already derived very 
important aids in the common arts of life, and 
which may lead to farther improvements, surpass- 
ing all our present conceptions. The last twenty 
years have been greatly distinguished for the ap- 
plication of old principles to new and important 
designs, for the adaptation of machinery to almost 
every species of labor, and for successive improve- 
ments in different inacfaines both in respect to the 
despatch, and to the perfection of their operations. 
Those general improvements are conspicuous in 
our country ; they are among the principal glories 
of the present age in Great Britain ; and, I believe, 
they are exciting a good degree of emulation in 
^almost every country in Europe 5 while^a kindred 
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spirit is diffusing itself more or less in other 
quarters of the world. 

In out favored land, improvements may he 
traced in the implements and operations of hus- 
bandry. Still greater advances have been made 
in many of the mechanic arts, particularly in the 
facture of nails, and cards, and cloth of various 
kinds. 

The wonderful advancements, which every one 
must have observed in many arts of secondary 
importance, suggests a query of unspeakable mo- 
ment^ viz : Whether the improvements, we have 
made in the means and methods of common edu- 
cation, correspond to those, which appear in other 
things, and to the superlative importance of the 
subject. 

To this question the deepest convictions of my 
mind compel me to answer^ No. It is unques- 
tionable indeed, that our children spend more 
weeks and months in school than we did, and, I 
believe, they are generally furnished with better 
instructors ; while they have more books, and in 
many branches decidedly better books, than were 
formerly in use. But whatever may be said of 
our elementary books, or of the improved modes 
and methods of using them, I am perfectly satis- 
fied, that there is still room for as great improve- 



ine»ts in some tfiings of fbiidatnental importance^ 
as have withiii the last twenty yean been made in 
the facture of cards, or the navigation of rivers. 
There is a principle in human nature, corres^ 
ponding to the mightiest elements in the material 
world, which has hitherto been little regarded in 
the provision of books for common schools ; the 
principle of curiosity ; that curiosity, which is 
the most prominent feature of the child ; which 
discovers itself in lisping infancy by a thousand 
inquiries about facts and reasons ; which, if care- 
fully nourished, would " grow with their growth 
and strengthen with their strength ;" operating on 
all the intellectual machinery as powerfully, as 
wind or steam in external nature. To avail our- 
selves of this principle, it is evident, we must cul- 
tivate the UNDERSTANDING ; WO must make this 
the leading object of all our instructions. We 
must give children real information, and this in- 
formation must, from the necessity of things, be 
such as they are capable of receiving and digest- 
ing. When they ask milk, we must not give 
them meat. Still less should we give them stones 
for bread. We must proceed gradually from the 
simplest things to those, which are more difficult, 
and must see that we do not overcharge their 
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knkids with tohoksome things, so as to produce 
satiety, disgust, and mental debility. 



ESSAY II. 

The principles suggested in thie former essay> 
appear to me the plainest dictates of philosophy 
iand common sense ; and yet how little are they 
generally regarded in the education of the young I 
How oflen are our children and youth launched 
upon the broad oceati of study without line ot 
compass, or set blindfolc} to perform the most ar- 
duous labours I In the study of Greek, for in* 
stance, a branch of learning, in which philosophy 
might be supposed to have entire control, the 
first four or five weeks are consumed in a slavish 
exertion of the memory, with scarcely one gleam 
of light directed to the understanding. This, I 
conceive, is just as wise, as it would be to require 
a pupil to commit all the definitions and rules of 
arithmetic from beginning to end, before he per- 
formed a single operation, or comprehended an 
individual principle. Instead of these fo}ir or 
five weeks, I should say that, after the alphabet 
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is thoroughly learned, a single dfay, employed on 
a few of the simplest forms of the noun, the ad- 
jective, and the verb, and three or four rules of 
syntax, is sufficient to prepare the learner for 
translating and parsing the first lessons of such a 
reading book, as we ought to have ; a book, so 
arranged as to illustrate, and impress on the mind 
gradually and successively, all the principles of 
grammar, at the very moment they are committed 
to memory. With such a book, and such a 
method, the progress of the learner would, I am 
persuaded, be unspeakably more rapid and tho- 
rough, while a tedious labour would be conv^ted 
into pleasure. The like observations might be 
made on the study of Latin. If we would do 
any thing thoroughly, or if we would do it with 
the greatest possible despatch, we must see that 
we do not attempt too many things at once, nor 
too much of the same thing. A child may re- 
move a mound of earth by little and little, on 
which, if attempted in the mass, the strongest 
man might expend all his efforts in vain. 

The same inattention to the order of nature 
and reason is observable in the rudiments, and 
almost the whole progress of English reading. 
In some of the first lessons in spelling, the child 
is overwhelmed with words, which are totally un- 
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tneaning to him; many of which can hardly l>e 
tsoBsidered, as belonging to the English languag-e. 
A multitude of others are of no present use to 
children, while perhaps the greater part of those, 
for which they have an immediate demand, are 
excluded. The consequence is, that after having 
spent many a tedious month on their spellings, 
when they are put on reading sentences, they are 
levery moment meeting with words, which, though 
perhaps familiar to their ears, are strangers to 
their eyes. In this situation they hesitate and 
iitammer, and drawl out every word, exhausting 
their own spirits, and those of their instructer. 
Hence, I think we may emphatically ask, what is 
the use, or the proper design of a spelling-book? 
Some perhaps may reply, It is to exercise the 
MEMORY of children ; to acquaint them with the 
PBONUNciATioN of words ; and to prepare them 
for writing correcUy in subsequent life. All 
these things, indeed, may well be brought into 
view ; but, I contend, they should all be subor^ 
dinate to another design, viz. that of training the 
child more directly and effectually for the reading 
of sentences ; that he may be enabled to read his 
first lesson of this kind with readiness, and propri- 
ety, and grace. So far as memory is the final 
<c^ject, that will receive better nourishment firom 
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things tban from the shetdows of things ; and stil) 

more^ than from the shadow of shadows. I should 

as soon think of crowding the stomach of a child 

with food, which I knew he could not digest for 

one, two, four, six^ or ten years, as I should of re« 

quiring him to learn the orthography, or pronun* 

ciation of words, which were either to be forgotten^ 

or to lie, as a useless burden on his mind for the 

same period of time. The mind of the learner 

should be like the lumber room or depository of 

the cabinet-maker, where there is no superfluity^ 

and no confusion ; where the use and design of 

every article is understood, and where every thing 

is so thoroughly sorted and arranged, that, when 

required for use, it may be instantly found. Edu* 

cation, in all its branches, should be perfectly 

andogous to the gradud and direct process of 

nature, in rearing the tender germ of the acorn 

jnto the majestic oah It should resemble the 

work of the mason, who begins Btihefoitndation, 

npt at the top, nor the middle of the building ; 

who makes each course of stone or brick to>an- 

swer the double purpose of filling its own proper 

place in the building and of preparing directly 

and immediately for the next course; and not a 

single brick is laid without accomplishing both 

these ends. 

If I have not wholly misunderstood the dictate 
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of philosophy, this gradual, direct, and cofistant 
progress should appear in all. the elementary books, 
employed in education, without excepting a single 
branch, as also in the method of using these 
books. 

To begin then with the foundation, and of 
course, with that, which is most essential to the 
building we would rear, we want a primary book 
for children, which shall contain the alphabet, 
tables of syllables, lessons in sentences, consisting 
of words which are perfectly understood by chil- 
dren, and of previous lessons in spelling, in which 
eyety word contained in those sentences, shall be 
collected, and, as far as practicable, so arranged, 
as to suggest the proper pronunciation without 
the use of any key. Let the divisions of the 
books be such, that the child need not spell more 
than a hundred, or a hundred and fifty words, 
before he is put on reading the same words in 
composition. Let him, however, go over with 
those spellings, till they are as familiar to his 
eyes, as they are to his ears and to his under- 
standing; till he can not only spell every .word 
without missing a letter, but is able without 
spelling to read the columns iirom top to bottom a» 
fast, as he will ever have occasion to pronounce 
them. With this preparation, the child of fQ^r or 
five years will, at the first glance, read the follow- 
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ingsentences, more naturally^ more gracefully, and 
of course more pathetically, than many of those 
adults, who have the reputation of orators. Afler 
the ingenious child has learned his letters and his 
abs, a very few weeks, I am persuaded, are sujBR- 
cient for all this. 

When we have thus disposed of one hundred of 
the shortest and most familiar words, we are to 
proceed in the same manner with another hundred 
of those which are a Httle longer ; and then with 
another, and so on, till we have gone through 
with all the useful words, of which the young 
child, in all varieties of life and association, can be 
supposed to know the meaning. Here I conceive 
the spelling-book should end, and the dictionary 
commence ,v taking it as a leading, an all-con- 
trolling principle, that the child is not to be taught 
a single sentence, or toord, without an endeavor 
to make him understand it. It appears to me in- 
dispensable to a good system of education, that 
we have books better adapted, than any I have 
yet seen, for teaching children the meaning of 
language. We want a dictionary, in which the 
words, that require the particular attention of the 
learner, shall, in some simple way or other^ be 
distinguished on the one hand from those words 

which are already so familiar, as to render it morQ 

2 
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than useless, to define them, and on the other 
hand, from those provincial, technical, and pe- 
dantic words, which in other points of view are 
eq^a]ly objectionable, as exercises for the young. 
The intermediate class of words, which occur 
rarely in conversation, but frequently in elegant 
writing, require definition, in order to prepare the 
young to read, either with pleasure or profit, al- 
most any book that will fall into their hands. — 
These definitions should not be such, as we oflen 
find in dictionaries and other books of that kind, 
which are still farther from the apprehension of 
the learner, than the very words they are intend- 
ed to illustrate. A definition that is not under- 
stood, is no definition at all ; it is calculated only 
to increase the evil, it professes to correct. Had 
we such a dictionary as we ought to have, I 
should say, that children should no longer be lefl 
as with few exceptions they always have been, to 
catch the meaning of words by accident, one in a 
day, or one in a week, or one in a month, perhaps,, 
and di^exjifty years y to remain very imperfectly 
acquainted with that language, on which they 
must depend for all information and instruction,, 
relative to those subjects, which cannot be pre- 
sented immediately to their inspection. On %he 
contrary, I contend, that in connection with ^or- 
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thography, the meaning of words should be sja- 
tematically and directly taught, as an indispensa* 
ble preparation for reading the higher species of 
composition ; and in order to realize the full ben- 
efit of those exercises, all the lessons in reading 
should be composed and arranged as far as may be, 
in such a manner, as to bring into immediate use, 
all the words which have been spelled and defined. 
By such a process, the child of common capacity 
would, I doubt not, by the time he was eight 
years old, be better acquainted with the language, 
than he now is at the age of fifteen. He would 
spell it better, he would understand it better, and 
he would read it incomparably better^ 



ESSAY III. 

The principles laid down in the preceding essay 
are analogous, I think, to those which are con- 
stantly acted upon by all judicious persons in the 
ordinary business of life. In almost every em- 
ployment, we may find those^ who disregard those 
principles, as well as those who observe them ; 
and there it a striking contrast in the effects of 
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tliBir exertions. One goes to work without eoii-* 
sidering what he wants, or what is necessary to 
secure the end, of which he has only an indis- 
tinct view. He spends a great deal of time and 
strength in collecting things, whidh are not only 
useless, but are an incumbrance to him; and 
, when he proceeds to the execution of his design, 
he is every moment interrupted by the want of 
something, which he has not procured, and which 
perhaps he knows not where to find. All is hur- 
ry, and bustle, and fatigue ; but little or nothing 
is effected. Another has a distinct view of his 
object ; he considers what instruments and ma- 
terials are necessary to the accomplishmentof his 
purpose ; and provides accordingly every thing ne- 
cessary, but nothing superfluous. He arranges ev- 
ery thing in its proper place ; and, as he proceeds 
in his operations, all is order, ease, and despatch. 
Much is done with little apparent effort. I ap- 
peal to every person of observation and reflection, 
whether the course, pursued by the former of 
these persons, does not bear a sad resemblance 
to the course generally pursued in teaching chil- 
dren the art of reading, and, on the other hand, 
whether the practice of the latter be not parallel 
to the method we are now recommending. 

It is high time the subject engaged more gen- 
era] attention, than it ever has done ; and I would 
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call not only on philosophers and men of learnings 
-but on all persons, who are at all in the habit of 
thinking on commoii subjects, to contemplate the 
enormous evils, arising from the general course of 
early education. 

The furst evil, which presents itself in this view 

■of things, is the great toaste of time. If, with a 

little attention to method, our children might be 

enabled to acquire as much of re^ information in 

one year, as they now do in two, three, or four 

years, the aggregate loss to society is immense ; 

nucH GREATER than would generally be supposed. 

While it is a very common error, it is a lamenta* 

hie one, to regard the ^tmeof the child, as of little 

moment It is neither station nor years, but 

tnind, knowledge, and practical skill, which make 

the man, or the woman. If we look through so* 

ciety, we may find many adults, who are mere 

4^hildren, even in bodily labor, and still more in 

"every mental exercise ; while on the other hand 

we see children, who, in every thing but cmimat 

strength and stature, are men and women. Let 

the year, for instance, between four and five be 

lost, it is lost forever. The child is one year Ion* 

ger in coming to maturity ; and no subsequent 

•exertions can ever make him what he might oth' 

^erwise have been. 

But the loss of time, great as it is, is very far 

2* 
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from being the principal eril, arising ftom ih& 
want of method in common education. While 
our children make little progress in real informa-^ 
tion, the^ are rendered in a measure incapahU 
oi future proficiency. The understanding can- 
not long be neglected without being stinted, if 
Dot thoroughly blighted. The mind as naturally 
hungers for truth, as the body does for animal 
food ; and it is no less unphilosophioal and unwise, 
not to say inhuman, to neglect this natural crav>- 
ing in the one case, than it is in the other. We 
should make it as much a principle of conscience 
and of feeling to supply our children with mental 
food every day, and if possible every hour, as we 
do to provide them with their necessary meals. I 
do not mean that they should be kept constantly 
at their books, nor that we should be perpetually 
delivering them lectures, which are addressed 
more to their ears than to their apprehensions^ 
but that we should accomodate ourselves to their 
natural curiosity ; that we should encourage and 
answer their questions, and adapt all our instruc" 
tions to their understandings, so that every day 
may add something to the strength and capacity 
of their minds. But, alas, how far is this from 
what we generally see in our schools, where for 
several years at least, the memory and the tongue 
«ire every thing, and the understanding nothing 1 
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Sbme, howcTeri may ask, by way of objection 
to what has been said, If the understanding is thus 
neglected, and if the natural consequence of such 
neglect is to blight the mind, and render it inca- 
pable of future cultivation, how happens it that 
we see so many rising superior to these disadvan- 
tages, and displaying through the whole course of 
their lives so much intellectual vigor ? To this 
question I answer^ that the mind of the child, 
however neglected, is not entirely without nour^ 
ishment. Like the young animal,. it picks up for 
itself here and there something to sustain its life, 
and contribute to its gratification. In general it 
is not in schools, but in the common intercourse 
of life, that the meaning of language is learned, 
land that the child is formed to a capacity for re- 
ceiving any kind of instruction whatever. Wher- 
ever he goes, wherever he is, he sees something, 
jfrom which he learns something ; by which his 
mind is kept from falling into a state of torpor ;— * 
by which it is nourished) and strengthened, and 
entertained. In general the common school has 
never been, as it should have been, the principal 
nursery of thoughts It has not been the house of 
feasting, but the house oi fasting; where there 
has been almost as little employment, or recrea-» 
tion for the mind, as there has been for the limbs* 
I am aware it may be said, there is a vast dif-> 
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Terence between those children who have \hBen 
educated in the common schools, and those who 
have had no such advantages ; a difierence, which 
continues through the whole period of life ; and 
this maj seem incompatible with the representa- 
tions above. The fact is readily acknowledged, 
but it may be accounted for in a different manner ; 
for it is remarkable, that those children, who are 
kept from school, have in general few, or no ad- 
vantages at home. Their parents for the most 
part are both ignorant and vicious. They give 
their children no instruction ; they set them no 
good example ; they neither attend public worship 
themselves, nor provide their children with such 
apparel, as would render it decent for them to 
attend. 

That we are much more indebted to the com« 
mon intercourse of life, than we are to the instruc<» 
tion of schools, for the information of our minds 
and the diffusion of practical knowledge, b appa- 
rent from the fact that many of the most useful 
and most respectable men, our country has ever 
produced, have been those, who enjoyed very lit- 
tle benefit from literary instruction of any kind, 
whether public or private, but who became what 
they were, by the habit of observation, and a free 
intercourse with the world. Far be it from me, 
however, to represent that schools are not of th6 
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highest importatice. The preceding observations 
have been made with the sole design of exposing 
some of the enormous evils, arising from the in- 
veterate custom of paying incomparably more at- 
tention to the memory, than we do to the under- 
standing, in the exercises of our common schools. 



ESSAY IV. 

Wb have noticed some grand defects in the 
modes of instruction, generally pursued in the 
common schools, and particularly in relation to 
language. It is a notorious and undeniable fact, 
that in these schools, with very few exceptions, it 
has never been a leading object, nor scarcely any 
object at ail, to make children acquainted with 
the meaning of words. Some of their first exer- 
cises have been composed in a great measure of 
words, of which they knew nothing, for which 
they had no use, and in which, of course, they 
could not possibly feel an interest; and this inat- 
tention to their wants and feelings, and to the final 
object of all their studies, has, till very lately, ap- 
peared through the whole course of their spelling 
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and reading. Two incalculable evils, wtiming 
from this neglect of method in the fundamental 
branches of education, were in some measure de- 
veloped in my last essay, viz. The vast sacrifice of 
time, and the irreparable injury done to the un- 
derstanding by this long and systematic neglect. 
Another and a distinct evil, arising from this 
neglect, is the discourcigement, which prevents 
many children from exerting the little mind they 
have. As no exertions are made either to cherish 
and gratify their curiosity, or to inform their 
minds ; as all is dark before them, around them, 
and within them ; as they can see no use in the 
laborious studies to which they are called ; it is 
not to be supposed, that they should enjoy any 
pleasure in them ; and where they feel no satis- 
faction, they will not long discover aay ardour. 
Instead of a few days^ our children are kept toiling 
for toeeks, and months, and frequently lor yearSy 
on a dry and insipid spelling-book ; and after all 
this intolerable drudgery, when they are put on 
reading sentences, they are totally unprepared to 
pronounce many of the shortest and simplest 
words. The consequence in regard to many is 
an unconquerable disgust with theis books. To 
overcome this difficulty, we constantly appeal to 
the amhition of children, the only principle in* 
deed, on which we can rely, after tfafeir natural 
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euridsity is extinct. We teach them to compare 
themselves one with another; to study, not to 
ieam what is useful, hut to excel, or to rise above 
their fellows. In this way many indeed are ex- 
cited, and made willing to labor from week to 
week and from month to month on things, which, 
to them, are perfectly nonsensical. Bat whatever 
advantages may arise from appealing to such a 
motive, they are counterbalanced by great disad- 
vantages. Children who are most capable of excel- 
ling, are rendered more studious and more success- 
ful by it; but those, to whom nature has been less 
favorable, and for whom above all others we ought 
to consult, are proportionally disheartened.'^ The 
former become vain, and the latter envious and 
idle. From idleness the transition is very easy to 
almost every species of mischief and disorder ; 
and what was intended for a school of wisdom and 
virtue, too often becomes a school of vice and 
folly. 

Such are some of the evils, resulting from the 
general neglect of that grand incentive to mental 
exertion, natural curiosity, and the constant appeal 
that is made to the spirit of emulation. But the 
evils do not close here. Generally, those who are 
disgusted with the books at school, neglect them 
through their whole life. The many hours, which 
might be spent in useful reading, are consumed 
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either in idleness or dissipation. Such persons 
are comparatively useless and unhappy, if not nui- 
sances to society, and frequently come to an igno- 
minious end. These unhappy tendencies of things, 
alas, receive no very powerful check from the 
public institutions of religion. Many children 
are not encouraged in attending on these institu- 
tions ; and those who are, understand very little 
of what they hear. As they have never befen 
taught the meaning of language, nor the exercise 
of their understandings, scarcely one sentence in 
five is intelligible to them, before the age of ten 
or twelve years : and long before this period they 
may have formed the habit of hearing without 
attention, a habit which may be lasting as life. 

I would therefore call upon every tender parent, 
to interest himself in a subject, so vitally important 
to the temporal and eternal welfare of his children. 
And I would entreat the enlightened patriot and 
PHILANTHROPIST to engage with ardor and perse- 
verance in effecting a reformation, on which the 
prosperity of millions depends. 

The spirit of the age is the spirit of improve- 
ment ; and this spirit is constantly increasing in 
zeal and activity. Every breath of philosophit, 
evry breath of liberty and every breath of genu- 
ine CHRISTIANITY faus the flame of generous en- 
terprise ; and the progress of philosophy^ liberty 
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and christiauity, renders it almost certain^ that 
great improvement in the system of instructioqi 
must and will take'plibeew ; 



APPENDIX. 

The reader who was not before acquainted with 
the fact, is hereby informed that since the first 
publication of the preceding essays, a series of 
books, intended to facilitate the course, which is 
there recommended^ has been published. The 
first, entitled the Franklin Primer, of which 
twelve editions have already appeared ; the second, 
entitled the Improved Reader, of which more 
than twenty editions have been pi^blished, the 
third, under the titlQ of the General Plass-Book, 
of which thirteen edition^ have been published, 
and the fourth, entitled the Popular Reader, 
just published at the close of the year 1834. 
The object of the four books is to carry the 
child by an easy and gradual process firom his 
alphabet to such acquaintance with the meaning, 
as well as the orthography and pronunciation of 
common language, as will enable him to read 
with understanding and grace any book on a pop- 
ular subject, which is written in a style either 
simple or elegant; while the lessons in reading 
will, as it is hoped, be found equal, if not superior 
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to any others of the kind, in respect to the usefiil 
information > they will impart, the entertainment 
they will afford, and the moral effects they are 
calculated to produce. 

The size of the Primer is 54 pages, 18mo. that 
of the Improved Reader 186, the General Class- 
Book 324, and the Popular Reader 353, l!2mo. 

In regard to mechanical execution, the propri- 
etor intends hereafter to print these books on two 
or three different kinds of-^aper, common and 
fine, and if desired, will put them in different 
modes of binding, tkus providing at once for the 
convenience of the poor, and the gratification of 
those^ with whom the saving of a few cents in the 
price of a book, is a matter of little comparative 
importance. Both however will be furnished on 
moderate terms. 
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Tbe books icay be had on application to the publisher, 
A* Pke^fs, Greenfield Mass. Also of Wm. PeirceJ and 
Crocker & Brewster, Boston. 



School Committees, judicious parents^ 
members of Lyceum^, and all ifho feel 
an intei^st id the mental and moral im- 
provement of society, are respectfully 
requested to exatpine and decide for 
themselves, how far the books are calcu- 
lated to remove some radical defects in 
our modes of education; and the query 
is humbly suggested to the trustees of 
academies and the instructers of other 
schools for similar purposes, whether a 
course of study like that which is fur- 
nished it) the General Class Book, would 
not tend to supply some of the greatest 
and th^ most frequent defects of those, 
who are to be employed in the instruc- 
tion of common schools. 

To justify appeals, which in the view 
of some, pierhapsy might otherwise seem 
arrogant, the foUowmg notices and re- 
commendations are subjoined. 
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The Franklin Primer. 

tlxtract from a review qf the J^r/mkUn Primer^ published 
in the Ameritan Journal of Education. 

" This little book is one of the most tngenious improve- 
ments in this branch of instruction, that has hitherto been 
recorded in our Journal. We would not leave this highly 
meritorious production, without adverting to its ^excellent 
adaptation to the minds of very young children.' All the 
reading lessons are simple, easy, inteUigible, and natural in 
their style; and they will prepare the little learner to read 
with an unassuming and lively manner, in works of a higher 
order." 

From the Teacher's Guidef printed, at Portlandf {Me,) 
— Extract, 

<' The FRANKLIN PRIMER contains some of the best 
lessons we have ever seen. The style and seotimeots are 
perfectly suited to the capacity of a child, and is expressed 
in language which a child understands.. It is the style of 
conversation. It is simple, natural and lively. It is well 
suited to banish monotony, artificial tones, and every species 
of dulness inreading, and to form a habit of reading with 
emphasis, with spirit, with propriety." 

In a communication published in the Christian Register, 
of Jan.' 1829, printed in Boston, a writer under the signa- 
ture of "W. R." while recommending the American Ly- 
ceum, speaks incidentally of the Franklin Primer, in the 
following terms : 

'^ That excellent little Book, the best, perhaps, of its kind, 
in the English language." 

From Josiah Holbrooke Esq. of Boston, Author qf Easy 
Lessons in Geometry^ the Improved Apparatus for Ii^ant 
Schools^ and Lecturer on School Keeping, Lyceums, 4*c. 

" It gives me pleasure to state it as my Opinion that the 
method of leahiing the names and sounds of letters and of 
the first elements of a literary education adopted in the 
Franklin Primer, is founded upon the Philosophy of the 
Mind, and fitted far the pleasing and rapid improvement of 
children, and worthy to be adopted in every school of ele- 
mentary instruction." 
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F^om thu Chrisimn Jtegister, puhUahed in Boston* 

''The I^iPBovEo Rb4I>xb. — "This eeemflto us a valuable 
book* It is designed to make inteiligent aod thorougli rea* 
ders, and to remedy the ancient evil of ohildren toiling 
through book af^er book, 3od at lastresding like machines, 
without intelligence or grace. It is the introduction and 
use of school books like thi^ which is to rid the land of au- 
tomaton teachers and pupils/' 

From the Rev, Theophilus Packard^ D. D. 
'^Having examined the 'Improved Reader/ it appears, ia 
ray view, well calculated for our Common Schools. The 
method of introducing aa parts of lessons the definitions of 
words difficult to be understood by young children, is excel- 
lenf. The pieces, select and original, will doubtless be in- 
teresting and profitable to the youthful mind." 

THEOPHILUS PACKARD. 

From the Hon, Samuel C, Allen, Member qf Congress. 
— Extract.- 

<'In both these works," speaking of the Franklin Primer, 
and the Improved Reader, "itjias been the design of the 
author to adopt the instruction to the capacity of the pupi)^ 
and to keep alive his curiosity by presenting to his mind 
new subjects always within bis grasp in every stage of hid 
progress. 

**He has, it is believed, achieved what could not be done 
but by the union of philosophy and experience, and lias giv 
en to the public a book which will aid and interest the 
young mind and expedite its course of improvement." 

SAMUEL C. ALLEJN. 

From Rev. S. M. Worcester ^ late Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory, in Amherst College, 

**l ara happy to express my approbation of the 'Improved 
Reader.' It richly merits the patronage of the public." 

S. M. WORCESTER. 

''From Rev. Thomas Shepard. 
"In regard to the Improved Reader, I am pleased witti 
the outlines of the work. Its design is excellent, its style 
simple and chaste. " THOS.'SHEPHARD. 

3* 
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fhe €teneriU dasg^Boek. 

Mlxtractfiom a review of tht work hy Rev. Wintkrop BaiUy. 

^'Without undertaking any thing like an anaiybis of the 
work, we would merely say that it contains all which the 
title page implies. There'is a great variety in the pieces ; 
they are short, instructive and interesting; they are calcu^ 
lated to excite and gratify the curiosity of the young ; they 
communicate much useful information. These pieces ren- 
der this work one of the most useful and entertaining books 
for reading in school, with which we are acquainted; so 
that in a very cheap form it will be found to answer the 
double purpose of aiding children in acquiring the orthogra- 
phy and pronunciation of our language, and imparting to 
them in faniiUar terms, a knowledge of many important 
facts in history^, in the arts, and in common life." 

Extracts from a Utter to the Author from Hon, W, B, 
Calhoun J for several years Chairman of the Committee on 
Education in the Legislature of Massachusetts t andqftenoard 
Speaker qf the House of Represmtadves, 

In reference to the Franklin Primer, the Improved Rea- 
der, and the General Class-Book, he says, "1 gave them a 
very thoiough examination, «nd found them so peculiarly 
adapted to the Wants of children in the early stages of edu- 
cation, that I recommended their intniduetion into our 
schools at once. They are just the kind of books that are 
needed, as I think, to make the business of education plea- 
sant ^nd useful. Of all things that can be put in the way of 
young children, the spelling book is the most mischievous ; 
I mean as connected with the business of learning. The 
child sliould from the outset understand everything, as be 
goes along. This is evidently the object and scheme of 
your books ; and they must answer the purpose. I con- 
gratulate you, Sir, most sincerely, upon the happy changes, 
which they must be the means of effecting in the system of 
early education." 

Extracts from a review of the Franklin Primer, Improved 
Reader^ and General CUss-Book, published in the North 
American Review, 

<«We can say with truth) that these bo(»ks are certainly 
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^ell adapted to the purpose for which they are intended by 
their highly deserving author^ and may be recommended to 
the attention ofpaients and teachers/' 

From the American Journal' (f Education, 

At the close of a review of a little work entitled ''Essays 
on the Philosophy of Instruction/' the Editor alludes to the 
Franklin Primer^ Header, 8fc. as follows : — They '* are in- 
tended to obviate prevailing evils in the manner of teaching 
the English language, and though susceptible of some im- 
provements, are, on the whole, excellently adaj^ted to their 
object. They are arranged as follows : the Franklin Prim- 
er, uniting the purpose both of a primer, and in some roea- 
sure^ of a spelling-book; the Improved Reader, an inter- 
esting explanatory reading book, of the introductory order ; 
and the General Class-Book, containing, among other use- 
ful and original matter, a specimen of a familiar school 
dictionary of definitions and explanations/' 

^tracts from a notice of the Franklin Primer, the Im- 
proved Reader, and the General Class-Book, in the Christian 
Examiner and General Review, published in.Bostont Liver' 
pool and London. 

"Such a book" as the Primer, "followed by others 
adapted to the progressive improvement of the understand- 
ing may well supersede the various spelling-books which 
have, been so long Used, and which have so long abused the 
innocent child, with their fearful and interminable array of 
words, no less repulsive from their length, than from the 
utter worthlessness of a great portion of them/' 

''In the Imptoved Reader, the author keeps his plan 
steadily in vi6Vv. It provides for an easy transition from the 
greatest i^ossible simplicity of language and thought con- 
tained in the Primer, to what requires a little more advance- 
ment of intellect. Still, liowever, no steps are leaped over, 
and nothing is left unexplained. It proceeds from the well 
known to what is less known, ^om shorter and more com- 
mon words, to those which are longer and less familiar ; 
presenting a few new words in each successive losson, 
which are intelligibly defined. One other circumstance is 
^orth mentionmg, namely ; the three artificial marks for the 
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inflections of voice, are of more value than wo 
b^ Conceived by one who has not attended to th 

"The General Class-book, besides the instruc 
concerning orthography and pronunciation, cons 
pally of exercises in reading chiefly in prose, on 
riety of useiul subjects, instructive in their chai 
in style, hot soaring into the regions of fancy oi 

('What has so generally been made a task, s 
some one, he (the author) has converted into 
and a pastime. Every thing is done to enc 
learner. And encouragement seems to be all it 
ing in beginning to learn, in the first steps of thi 
pil. He has enough of curiosity and desire, 
properly met by the parent or teacher : and be \ 
incomparably faster in this way, than by a give 
forced against his will/' 

*^ Besides the pleasure which proceeds from i 
i ng the lessons, which are read, by which the 1 
disgusting task is rebioved, actual improvement i 
ner of reading is an all-important eflect of the pi 
by the author." 

" The author of the books, which we take 
noticing, and in asking for them the attention of < 
does not claim the praise of originality : but he 
forward his plan of facile instruction more comj 
is done in any similar book in our language, wbic 
to our knowledge. It is a subject not unworth; 
tion of great and good men ; a subject whicl 
strangely neglected, certainly in our own countr) 

*' We should be carried too far in our limii 
here to give our views of the facilities and im] 
which are still to be desired in various branchei 
and must content ourse.ves with the expression t 
wishes to the author of the little books before 
our hopes, that they may operat^^ chan;;e in 01 
schools, as salutary as his most sanguine desires i 
ations may lead hfm to predict/' 

From the Hingkam Gazette. 
The Franklin Primer^ the Improved Reader^ at 
eral Class'Book» **l have now before me the 1 
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twenty-six enlligfateDed judges of the subject, who give it ai 
their decided belief that they will be the 'means of effecting 
the most happy changes in the sjTstems of early education. 
The certificates are from Presidents, Professorsi Tutors, In-' 
structers, &c. of every class and denomination throughout 
the country." 

The fotUnning notice of the FrarHdin Primer, Improved 
Reader^ and General Class-^ook, is taken from an article of 
considerable extent in the " Reoue Encgdopedique,** 'a peri- 
odical work qfhigh character^ pubUsJied in Paris, 

** Cette serie de lectures est faite dans un excellent esprit, 
et par one personne, qui a evidemment etuuie et approfondi 
le sujet qu elle aborde." ** The reading lessons are com- 
posed wiih an excellent spirit, by a person, who has evi- 
dently given much attention to the subject." 

From a gentleman in TroyyN. Y. who has been long en- 
gaged as a Teacher. 

** In regard to the Franklin Primer, the Improved Reader 
and the General Clnas^Book, it is my settled conviction, 
(after three years constant trial in the same school, and by 
the same scholHrs,) that they are the best decidedly that I 
have ever used or seen." 

From Mr, L, Bailey i Principal qf the Utica Classical, and 

Commercial Jjycenm. 

"Mr. Phelps, 

**Sir — 1 have carefully examined the series of reading, 
spelling and defining books, published by you, viz. the 
Franklin Primer, Improved Reader, and General Class Book, 
and do not hesitate \o aver, that they are better adapted to 
tbe eapacities of young scholars, and better calculateid to fa- 
cilitate their acquisition of the English language, than any 
similar books, that have come under my eye ; and from the 
success which I have had in the use of the two latter, with 
my younger pupils, I do most cordially recommend them to 
the perusal of all, who are engaged in the arduous employ- 
ment of educating youth." L. BAILEY. 
.Principal qf tfiA lliica C, and (7. Lyt^eum, 

T^is series of School Books is also recommended by the 
Teacher's Society qf Troy, N, Y,, Rev. Aleak Sar^fordf Prin* 
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eipal of a Literary Institution, Medi^at Ohiot Pr^essor 
&Hirrow, acting President qf Kenton College, Ohio, Rev, 
John S. Wilson, Princ^}al rf the Literary InsHtution, Lato- 
rtnceoiUe, Geo, , and various others. 



The PapuMar Header, 

From the i$ehool Committee of Northampton, consisting4{f 
Rev, Dr, Penney, and Rev. Messrs, Todd and Steams,^^£x- 
tract, 

<*So far as we have examined the Popular Reader, we 
have formed an opinion decidedly favorable, and have do 
doubt that it will prove a valuable auxiliary to^the cause of 
Education." 

From Mr, J, H. Coffin, Principal of the FdUnherg Acade- 
my and Self -Supporting Institution, Greenfield, Mass, 

• 

<^I have exammed with some care, a book entitled *Tha 
Popular Reader,' intended as a reading book for the higher 
classes in common schools and Academies, and am of opin- 
ion that the choice selection of pieces which it contamsi 
together with its valuable lexicography, and Rules for Read- 
ing, render it far superior to most works of a simitar design 
now in use. In fact, as it regards usefulness and superior 
adaptation to the wants of Common Schools, I hardly 
know of its equal. The best efiects« it seems to me, must 
follow, wherever it is introduced. If the teacher does hia 
duty, it cannot fail of this result." 

From Mr. Edward IV, B, Canning, A. M. Teacher 4jf a 
Select EugUsh and Classieal SehooL 

Col. Phelps : — 

I have just finished a somewhat critical review 
of a valuable school book, recentiv published by yourself, en*, 
titled '*The Popular Reader." Popular indeed, it deserves 
to be, and I tim fully persuaded will b^ when the puCIio 
shall have been made acquainted with its merits. I had 
heard much in iu praise before 1 was favored with its peru- 
sal ,' but an examination of it has more than substantiated 
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all the eulogies it has elicited from others. It is Sir, with 
warm feeliogs of admiration, that I add my humble tribute 
to its praise. Its selections are remarkably chaste, its lexi- 
cography correct and excellent, and its tj'pographical execu. 
tioQ surpasses any school book of its price, within my 
knowledge. But not to enter into a particular detail of its 
peculiar excellencies, which have been largely treated of by 
other reviewers, it will suffice to say, that the work carries 
upon its very face, the strongest evidence of the accurate 
taste and happy discernment of its author, united with a 
thorough knowledge of what is most calculated to attract 
and arouse, while it instructs and improves the young. Its 
intrinsic worth challenges universal favor, and must surely 
give it its due place— in advance of every rival. On the 
whole, it seems in every respect, to *'bear acquaintance,*' 
and unlike some elementary works that have been popular, 
will, I am confident, wear well. Let School Coromitteef, 
and those who have charge ol' pupils acquaint themselves 
with this important supplement to a common education, and 
the Popular Reader will be speedily known wherever there 
are youth to read, and approved as extensively as it is 
known. 

1 am, dear Sir, yours with respect, 

E. W. B. CAJSNING. 

Extract from a remew of the work in the New England 

Magazine for November* 

•« We commend the whole series, but the Popular Read- 
er most especially, to the attention of parents and teachers, 
»nd the public guardians of education. We assure them 
that this last is no hasty and careless compilation. It is the 
fruit of long and laborious research, guided by exceeding 
delicacy of taste, and the nicest moral sensibility. Nothing 
can be better calculated to breathe a taste for pure and ele-* 
vated literature into the minds of our common youth : we 
desire and hope, Uierefore, that it will be the Popular Read- 
er and Complete Scholar not only in name, but in fact and 
truth, by comiog into general use." 

From Mr, L. Tenney^ Teacher of the Model Class j at tl^e 
TeacMT^s Seminary^ Andover. 

"1 am highly pleased with the appearance of this new 
book, so well adapted to the wants of our High Schools 
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Bui public Seminaries generally. Having understood muck 
of the author's design in preparing this work, and having 
for seven years seen the happiest results from the use of his 
preceding works, I am induced to recommend it as a read- 
ing book, in preference to any other with which I am ac- 
qutunted." 

The Christian Register ^ in a notice oj the Popular Reader ^ 
speaks thus of the whole series : 

** No series of school books for reading lessons, within 
our knowledge, is so well adapted to conduct the child, 
from the very simplest words and combination of words, 
onward, b;^ regular gradations, to a relish for tasteful and 
elegant writing. And through the whole much pains is tak- 
en to enable the pupil to read intelligibly, which he will do 
if his instructer is faithful to the author's plan, and uses the 
means which he furnishes for that purpose." 

From Rev. Emerson Davisj Principal of the Westfidd Acad- 
emy ^ to the pMisheTr 

WE8Tri|:LD, Oct. 1834. 
Dear Sir, 

'' I have examined the Popular Reader, and am 
pleased with the plan and matter of the book. One of the 
great obstacles that retard the progress of youth in knowl- 
edge in our Academies, is an inability to read intelligibly ;: 
a scholar may read fluently and not understand what he reads. 
There has not been sufficient attention paid hitherto, to the 
meaning of words. The Popular Reader in my opinion, 
surpasses all other reading books in defining more words, in 
annexing illustrations to the words defined, and in reference 
throughout the book to the definitions given in preceding 
chapters. If the school teacher does his duty, tne scholar 
who uses the Popular Reader, cannot fail to understand what 
he reads." 

£. DAVIS, Principal vf the Wesifield Academy^ 

O* The Popular Reader is also recommended by Professor 
Jlitdicock, qf Amherst CoUege^ Rev. Wm. AUen, President 
of Bowdoin CoUege, the School Committee qf Greenfidda^ 
ilfas§. qn4 variot^s others. 
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